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HE term ‘“fixed,’’ as applied to the 

stars, has only a relative meaning, to dis- 
tinguish them from the planets which wan- 
der among the stars across the heavens. It 
is now known that there is not a fixed star 
in the heavens, and probably no such con- 
dition as absolute rest in the universe. All 
the stars are in motion, and some of them 
are moving at the rate of 250,000 miles an 
hour, or more than thrice the velocity of our 
earth in itsorbit. It might be thought that 
this constant motion would produce con- 
tinual changes in the stellar relations, and 
alter the face of the heavens every few years. 
But the vast distances at which the stars are 
set from us destroy the visual effect of their 
motion, and preserve the unchanging aspect 
of the heavens. None of the constellations 
have suffered a dislocation in three thousand 
years. Sirius, Arcturus, and the Pleiades 
are still in their places. Although the 
eighty-one stars in Orion have ever been in 
motion, each without reiation to any other, 
the mighty figure is as it appeared to the 
man of Uz forty centuries ago. 





One very good plan for opening exercises 
is something like the following: From two 
to four pupils are selected, and it is made 
the duty of each to look up and copy a 
short moral sentiment or maxim to be read 
at the opening of the school in the morn- 
ing. Another set is selected to present 
Similiar maxims the next day, and in this 
way all the pupils are selected in turn. 
When the pupil has read or repeated his 
sentiment to the school, it is illustrated or 








meaning is not only clear, but well im- 
pressed. After the reading of the senti- 
ments they are copied on the blackboard, 
where they remain all day, and each pupil 
in the room copies them into a blank book. 
After the first day the teacher calls upon 
volunteers to repeat sentiments given on 
preceding days. Five or six sentiments 
may be called up in review each day. 
Some pupils, not much accustomed to gen- 
eral reading, may find it difficult to look up 
new sentiments, but let it be understood 
that if a new one cannot be found an old 
one will be accepted. Under judicious 
management there will be no trouble here. 
Children do not like to be parrots, repeat- 
ing the words of their mates; and when re- 
view sentiments are presented they will be 
quite sure to be such as deserve repetition. 
This plan leads to several valuable results. 
It keeps children on the lookout for fine 
moral sentiments. With this plan, pursued 
for a year, each pupil has copied into his 
book five or six hundred excellent maxims, 





THERE are few homes of any pretension 
whatever that cannot boast a few pictures. 
Printing, photography, and other modern 
arts of reproduction have made even good 
pictures so cheap that they are within the 
reach of the poorest. In the choice of these 
adornments of a home, how many parents 
think of their effect upon the children of the 
household? What determines the choice? 
Some buy a picture for what they consider 
its beauty, or artistic excellence ; others are 
guided wholly by the price, or the advice of 


commented upon by the teacher till the | the dealer; very few, if any, think of the 
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educating power. 
upon the susceptible minds of children, that 
they do educate and mold the character for 
good or ill, there is no lack of facts to 
prove. Does not our household poet, 
Longfellow, recognize this when he writes of 

The tiles that in our nurseries 

Filled us with wonder and delight, 

Or haunted us in dreams at night. 

I remember seeing often, in my child- 
hood, in a friend’s parlor, two pictures 
illustrating Byron’s poem, Mazeppa. They 
represented the body of the unfortunate vic- 
tim bound to a horse that, wild with fright, 
was rushing through a horrible woody wil- 
derness. The face, with its agony of pain 
and fear, held me with a strange fascination, 
and haunts me still. What possible good 
could be derived from looking upon such 
pictures? And how much harm was done 
by the over. wrought feelings of horror and 
loathing awakened. Suppose that, in their 
stead, there had hung on the walls the 
beautiful picture of Christ in the temple, or 
Christ blessing little children, what a bene- 
ficent instead of baleful influence might 
have been exerted, and lessons of trust and 
simple faith in the Saviour earlier learned. 


Ir was a witty as well asa true remark of 
Disraeli, that professional critics were the 
men who had failed in literature. The 
Christian Union notes the impotence of 
critics to create anything in the following: 
‘Criticism never painted a picture ; and an 
age which produces only critics, produces no 
art. Criticism never discovers religious 
truth; and an age which produces only 
critics will create no religious convictions. 
Our critical age is trying the creeds which 
past ages have bequeathed to us, and is find- 
ing considerable hay and straw and stubble 
in the inheritance. But the critics, valuable 
as is their service, can give us nothing new; 
for that we must look to the prophets.’”’ 


Dr. JOHNSON wisely said: ‘‘He who 
waits to doa great deal of good at once, 
will never do anything.’’ Life is made up 
of little things. It is but once in an age 
that occasion is offered for a great deed. 
True greatness consists in being great in lit- 
tle things. How are railways built? By 
one shovelful of dirt after another; one 
shovelful at atime. Thus drops make the 
ocean. Hence we should be willing to do 
a little good at a time, and never ‘‘ wait to 
do a great deal of good at once.’’ If we 


would do much good in the world we must 
be willing to do good in little things, little 
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That they have an effect | acts one after another ; speaking a word here, 


giving a tract there, and setting a good ex- 
ample at all times; we must do the first 
good thing we can, and then the next, and 
so keep on doing. This is the way to ac- 
complish anything. Thus only shall we do al! 
the good in our power.—Zpworth Herald. 


‘* [hold all scholarship that ever man had 
to be infinitely worthless in comparison with 
even a very humble degree of spiritual ad- 
vancement.’’ These words of the great 
scholar, Arnold of Rugby, deserve to be 
written in letters of gold. They remind us 
of the words of the learned and saintly 
Archbishop Leighton, who said, pointing to 
his books: ‘‘ One devout thought is worth 
them all.’’—Christian Advocate. 


Tue older I grow, the moreI lean on 
truthful people—people whom I can thor- 
oughly trust. A committee visited a public 
school, the other day. One of them after- 
ward said: At recess a little fellow came 
up and spoke to the teacher; as he turned 
to go down the platform, the master said: 
‘*That is a boy I can trust. He never 
failed me.’’ We followed him with our 
eye, and looked at him when he took his 
seat after recess. He had a fine, open, 
manly face. We thought a good deal about 
the master’s remark. What a character had 
that boy earned! He had already got what 
would be worth more to him than a fortune. 


Ex-President Thomas Hill, of Harvard 
University, after years of observation and 
experience, gives us his conclusion that there 
is too much rigidity in the graded system ; 
that teachers make a mistake of beginning 
the training of the reason too early; and 
that the schools confound the true order of 
development, and attempt to make the 
human plant bear seed before it has borne 
flowers, and almost before it has budded. 


SomE one has said that ‘* Dr. Arnold was 
no disciplinarian, but he could read the 
inner soul of boys, and his kindness and 
tact drew them closer to him.’’ We take 
this to be the strongest possible argument 
that he possessed and exercised the highest 
elements of disciplinary power. There are 
many persons in and out of the teachers’ 
ranks who do not seem to know what disci- 
pline is, and the teacher who does not rule 
with a rod of iron and compel absolute 
silence and obedience, is not, in their 
judgment, a good disciplinarian. Brute force 
may secure silence and obedience, but the man 
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who is compelled to resort to such measures, 
however strict a disciplinarian, is not a good 
disciplinarian. ‘The teacher who wins the 
respect and love of his pupils, and, through 
that respect and love, secures the obedience 
of pupils without seeking it, is in every way 
his superior. It is this latter kind of teacher 
whose memory will always be revered by his 
pupils, and whose influence for good will 
live after him.—Zducational News. 


**Can’t you do something to stop these 
boys’ smoking,’’ said a lady to a minister 
the writer met the other day. ‘‘ Not while 
their fathers set them a daily example at 
home,’’ was the reply. And this is but a 
single instance that will suggest others like 
it to those who read this. Home training 
and home example stand first in practical 
relations to the young. These cannot be 
successfully corrected or counteracted by 
other agencies, save at the most serious dis- 
advantage. There are many new methods 
of Church work to-day; there are organiza- 
tions which seek the welfare and salvation 
of the young, providing many an essential 
element for their religious growth; but 
there has not yet been devised any substi- 
tute for right religious example and training 
in the home. 


DuRING the past two years 1,263 libraries 
have been established in schools in the states 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. The books 
for each library are selected from a list 
drawn up by the superintendent of educa- 
tion in each state, and include standard 
authors in all departments of literature, as 
well as a generous list of books of modern 
travel and adventure. The growth and the 
popularity of these libraries are significant 
evidences of the advance and liberality of 
educational methods. A good library at 
home is among the best of educationale 
methods, and when the schools offer these 
advantages under the direction of a qualified 
instructor, the advantages are increased 
many-fold. The text-books now introduced 
in the school may have been expurgated to 
the end that study may be made easier to 
the student. If he has interest in his studies 
he will have need to vivify his text-books, 
for as in multitude of counsel there is wis- 
dom, so also is there wisdom to be acquired 
In comparing notes with a teacher, the 
text-book, and the well-supplied library. 
Times change, aud all things change with 
them. The school is simply a means where- 
by one may acquire an education. The 
public school simply leads to a vast and in- 
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comprehensible store of knowledge, appli 
cable in every direction, for all the purposes 
of life. The school library, the public 
library, in whatever way organized, are 
efficient helps in extending this department 
of human endeavor, and it is a creditable 
feature in this era that so much industry 
and wealth are exercised and applied to 
this purpose.— Scranton Truth. 


THE late Prof. Alex. Winchell is credited 
(according to the Orange Judd Farmer), 
with inventing a cement that will stick to 
anything. ‘Take two ounces of clear gum 
arabic; one and a half ounces fine starch; 
and one-half ounce white sugar. Pulverize 
the gum arabic and dissolve it in as much 
water as the laundress would use for the 
quantity of starch indicated. Dissolve the 
sugar and starch in the gum solution. 
Then cook the mixture in a vessel suspended 
in boiling water until the starch becomes 
clear, ‘The cement should be as thick as 
tar, and should be kept so. It can be kept 
from spoiling by dropping in a small lump 
of gum camphor, or a little oil of cloves, or 
sassafras. ‘This cement is very strong in- 
deed, and will stick to glazed surfaces, and 
is good to repair broken rocks, minerals, or 
fossils. The addition of a small amount of 
alum will increase the effectiveness of the 
paste, and aid in preventing decomposition. 


A JewisH paper of New York city offers 
advice to its feminine readers in these 
words: ‘‘ Every Jewish young woman should 
resolve to dress plainly, and thus treble her 
chance of getting married within the year.’’ 
Rabbi Solomon gives a maxim to his co- 
religionists in New York: ‘*Do not blow 
your own shofar; let others blow it for 
you.’’ This advice is of general application. 

‘‘ THE divine method of moral instruction 
in a common school is that a cultivated and 
consecrated man or woman should rise upon 
it at nine o’clock in the morning, and lead 
it through light and shadow, breeze and 
calm, tempest and tranquility, to the end. 
All special methods flow out of him, as the 
hours of the day mark the course of the sun 
through the vault of heaven.’’ Compayre 
says there is something worth more for the 
accomplishment of moral training than the 
example of great historic characters. It is 
‘* intercourse with the living. A good man 
not only assures his own virtues, but con- 
tributes to the virtues of others by the mag- 
netic influence which he diffuses about him 
wherever he goes. There is a contagion of 
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good, as well as of evil and of disease.’’ 
And not only does the character of the 
teacher have its wonderful effect in a school- 
room, but the characters of all the pupils 
also have their effect upon any individual 
scholar; and this effect of the school at 
large, or of the different pupils composing 
the school, must be taken into consideration 
by the instructor in moral affairs who would 
accomplish the best results. Even one or 
two decayed apples in proximity to a sound 
one, are enough to affect this good apple 
badly; and so a morally good boy may be 
sadly injured in his character by association 
with only one or two evil companions. 
Social surroundings have a great deal to do 
in moral education. However, let it not be 
forgotten that even as respects this item of 
social influence, the teacher himself, by vir- 
tue of hischaracter,whether good, indifferent, 
or bad, is the most potent factor at work. 


WE must prepare to do the best work in 
the first years. If there is unusual care or 
large expense, it must be there. The great- 
est expertness must be put where it reaches 
the greatest number and performs the more 
lasting and consequential work. We must 
proceed as though each year may be the last 
one the child will have the benefit of the 
school. We must touch him on all sides of 
his many-sided nature. 

Supt. W. S. Monroe, of Pasadena (Cal. ), 
says of the West: A new land, but withal 
a land that maintains the best public schools 
on the face of this continent ; school-houses, 
the finest : school-rooms, the best equipped ; 
school teachers, the best prepared; school 
methods, the most modern; school senti- 
ment, the heartiest. Yes, here in this new 
West are the finest, brightest teachers, 
better appliances and healthier conditions 
than exist in Pennsylvania, New York, or 
New England—and I speak advisedly. The 
school men are young; settled conditions 
do not here, as in the East, sacrifice good 
work to tradition ; the State wants the best, 
and usually gets it. 








THERE is an old story of a beggar to 
whom one day there appeared by the way- 
side a beautiful being, with her hands out- 
stretched, laden with treasures. As he gazed 
at her in stupid surprise, she glided past 
him; but she returned with her treasures 
still held out to him, and once more, with 
beseeching eyes, as if she would compel him 
to take what she offered, she passed slowly 
by and disappeared. She had no sooner 
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gone than, as if waking from a dream, he 
hurried eagerly in the direction she had 
taken. He met a traveller, and said: 
‘* Have you seen a beautiful stranger, with 
her hands full of the things that I want, 
going along this road?’’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied 
the traveller, ‘‘ her name is Opportunity. 
But once offered, and once refused, she 
never returns.’’ 

It is not only a wise and happy thing to 
make the best of life, and always look on 
the bright side for one’s own sake, but it is 
a blessing to others. Fancy a man forever 
telling his family how much they cost him! 
A little sermon on this subject was uncon- 
sciously preached by a child one day. A 
man met a little fellow on the road carrying 
a basket of blackberries, and said to him, 
‘*Sammy, where did you get such nice 
berries?’’ ‘* Over there, sir, in the briers.’’ 
‘*Won’t your mother be glad to see you 
come home with a basket of such nice ripe 
fruit?’’ ‘* Yes sir,’’ said Sammy, ‘she 
always seems glad when I hold up the 
berries, and I don’t tell her anything about 
the briers in my feet.’’ The man rode on. 
Sammy’s remark had given him a lesson, 
and he resolved that henceforth he would 
try to hold up the berries, and say nothing 
about the briers.-—Domestic Fournad. 

A strict adherence to truth is not only 
an essential duty in a religious point of 
view, but it is indispensably necessary to 
preserve the morals of any community. If 
we allow ourselves little deviations, and 
consider them as trifling, our minds will, by 
degrees, grow callous to things of more im- 
portance; and we shall be in danger of 
finding some valve for the grossest violations 
of that principle of truth which ought ever 
to be held sacred. 








SyMPATHY is both infectious and contag- 
ious. A pupil who enters a class which 
takes a just pride and a keen interest in the 
study of anything, will soon catch the same 
spirit that animates the others. Here, 
then, is a golden opportunity to create a 
good opinion of the school in the school, 
without which progress is slow. On 
the side of moral culture, a broad sym- 
pathy will prevent much of wrong do- 
ing. How little of the restraint we 
impose upon ourselves comes from our 
innate ideas of right! How much comes 
from the desire to avoid the unfavorable 
but just opinions of our friends! The re- 
straining influence of a good friend, a faith- 
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ful teacher, a loving wife, or a devoted 
mother, has kept many a man from going 
astray. Children soon learn the expedi- 
ency of ‘‘ standing by their friends.’’ Stand- 
ing firm by our friendships makes us, as well 
as the children, do many disagreeable things. 
Many a boy has applied himself to grammar, 
a branch of study he did not like at first, 
because of the feelings he bore his teacher. 


A story is told of two Irishmen, one of 
them a zealous Roman Catholic and the other 
an equally zealous Orangeman, who worked 
together in the same shop. The Catholic 
was irritated, annoyed by what he thought 
his comrade’s unfair girdings at the mass, 
and at last persuaded the Orangeman to at- 
tend the Roman Catholic service and see for 
himself. It had not exactly the effect he 
intended. The Orangeman fidgeted with 
growing excitement and indignation through 
the earlier part of the service, and at last he 
could contain himself no longer. Leaning 
over to his comrade, he muttered: ‘‘ Pat, this 
bates the divil!’’ ‘* Jimmy,’’ was the whis- 
pered answer, ‘‘ that’s the intintion !’’ 


SoME jaw-breaking words and some very 
tongue-twisting sentences appear in an 
article in the Chautauguan for December, 
not without a sufficient razson d’ etre, how- 
ever, as they are part of a course of training 
for giving strength and dexterity in the use 
of the articulative organs. The article is 
by Prof. R. L. Cumnock, who has taught 
elocution so successfully in the Northwestern 
University, and is thoroughly practical. 
Among the difficult combinations in sen- 
tences are ‘Some shun sunshine,’’ ‘‘She 
sells sea-shells,’’ ‘‘Success to the successful 
thistle sifter,’’ and others that recall the 
‘**poor Peter Piper’’ of our childhood, with 
his ‘‘ peck of pickled peppers.’’ 


THE following composition ‘‘ On Girls,’’ 
written by some sharp-eyed boy, well de- 
serves careful study by the teacher, Ten to 
one, if it be a woman-teacher to whom such 
an essay is handed, she would throw it back 
saying, ‘* John, your composition is perfectly 
horrid ; don’t hand in any such stuff again.’’ 
If a really tender-hearted one she might 
take a pen and dip it in red ink, and recast 
it, cutting out all its home thrusts and 
generally speaking, comb out its hair and 
wash its face—aud thus spoil it entirely, 
and the boy too: 

“Girls are very stuck up and dignifiied in 
their manner and be have your. Thy think mor 
of dress than anything and like to play with 





dowls and rags. They cry if they see a cowina 
far distance and are afraid of guns. They stay 
at home all the time and go to church on Sun- 
day. They are al-ways sick they are al-ways 
funy and making fun of boy's hands and they 
say howdirty. They cant play marbels. I pity 
them poor things. They make fun of boys and 
then turn around and love them. I dont be- 
leave they ever killed acat oranything. They 
look out every nite and say oh ant the moon 
lovely. Thiris one thing I have not told and that 
is they al-ways now their lessons bettern boys.” 

Of this Mark Twain says: ‘‘It is full of 
naivete, brutal truth and unembarrssed di- 
rectness, and is the funniest boy’s compo- 
sition I think I have ever seen.’’ We agree 
with him, and we see so many promising 
things in it that it encourages us to cali the 
teachers’s attention to them. 


NOTHING is easier than to find fault. 
Almost everything we hear or see is open to 
criticism, and, if we live to pick flaws, we 
are readily kept busy. Conversation is de- 
fective. Few can express their exact mean- 
ing in words, and not a few say what they 
don’t mean simply because they cannot 
say what they wish to. And if nearly all 
speech is imperfect, so is nearly all work. 
Do his best, man will yet do poorly enough. 
His greatest plans, his smallest schemes, will 
be but imperfectly accomplished ; and, if 
sensitive to criticism, the probability is that 
he will suffer when he hears what people 
have to say concerning his doings. 


THE same qualities of human nature that 
make parties in politics make in religious 
thought sects, denominations, creeds and 
churches. But, as in politics wise men are 
apt to see that party spirit leads to excess, 
and is therefore to be restrained rather than 
exaggerated, so in our religious develop- 
ment sectarian feeling always tends to bigo- 
try, intolerance, hatred, to the fires of in- 
quisition, to the desolation of the Thirty 
Years’ War, to the censures, the rebukes, 
the disciplines, the excommunications of 
bishops and of synods and of all ecclesias- 
tical authorities. But our duty, the duty of 
all good men and all good women, is some- 
thing else than that. It is not tolerance. 
No human soul may tolerate another. Arc- 
turus in the heavens does not tolerate Orion 
or the Pleiades. They all shine there by 
the same celestial light. Our duty is not to 
cultivate tolerance, but that spirit of univer- 
sal love, of charity, of liberty, in politics, in 
society, in religion, in practical charity. It 
is to hear, in the words of another, of our 
brother lately dead, whose name will be 
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always one of our precious possessions—to 
hear in the words of Lowell, in Sir Launfal, 
the words of the Master himself: 


The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share with another’s need ; 

Not what we give, but what we share— 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 


George William Curtis. 


In review in Arithmetic give shor¢ prob- 
lems for the illustration of principles. Use 
only the simplest language in explaining 
work, for what may seem perfectly clear to 
you would be dark to your pupils. After 
making an explanation to a young pupil, 
require him to repeat it so that you may be 
sure that he understands it. Make every 
topic studied as practical as possible, and, 
when possible, introduce problems which 
have a close relation to business life. Re- 
quire pupils to do their own reasoning and 
to tell why they perform a certain operation 
in a given way. If you think any topic can 
not be readily understood by the pupil, 
solve and explain an example similar before 
dismissing the class, after assigning the les- 
son. Do not confine your class entirely to 
either oral or written arithmetic. State 
principles and rules and let pupils construct 
problems to apply tothem. In order that 
all may work, give oral work to part of the 
class while others are at the board. ‘‘ Make 
haste slowly.’” See that young pupils un- 
derstand both principle and process before 
leaving it. 


THE following hints on the teaching of 
Geography may be suggestive to many 
teachers : 

1. Rely on maps and outlines, rot on the 
text-book. 

2. Assign the lesson by topics, never by 
pages 

3. Encourage pupils to ask questions and 
furnish examples within their own experience 
of the subject under consideration. 

4. Let each pupil give in his own lan- 
guage all the information he has secured on 
the subject. 

5. At the close of a recitation have the 
pupils tell what has been brought out dur- 
ing the lesson. 

6. Emphasize all new facts and connect 
them with the subject of the lessson. 

7. Insist that each pupil keep a note-book. 

8. Talk as little during a lesson as pos- 
sible ; let the subject be unfolded and de- 
veloped by the pupils. 

9g. Make your questions and answers as 
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you would in conversation ; eschew the lec- 
ture style of teaching. 

ro. Have plenty of reference books, use 
them freely, and encourage your pupils to 
consult them. 

11. Hold this always before your mind— 
you are to teach your pupils to study a 
country in the light of its advantages as an 
abode for man. 

12. Begin every lesson with a review of 
the preceding lesson. Frequently have this 
review a written exercise. 


PATIENCE strengthens the spirit, sweetens 
the temper, stifles anger, extinguishes envy, 
subdues pride; she bridles the tongue, re- 
frains the hand, and tramples temptations. 


HE must be a poor creature that does not 
often repeat himself. Imagine the author 
of the excellent piece of advice, ‘‘ Know thy- 
self,’’ never alluding to that sentiment again 
during the course of a protracted existence. 





THE true mother loves her son and loves 
the truth; as a result the child is educated 
in the right manner. The disciples loved 
Christ and they loved the men around 
them ; consequently their work among them 
was crowned a success. If you would teach 
a man a duty or a truth which he should 
know, you must have this double love. To 
comfort a man in grief, you must have one 
hand on the strong rock of absolute truth 
and the other on the trembling, afflicted soul. 
Kindness without truth is not kind; truth with- 
out kindness is not truth.—PAs//ips Brooks. 


As the foundation stones, sides and roof 
of a house are possessed all through with 
the idea of shelter and protection, so it is 
with the earth itself. Rock and mountain, 
hill and valley, river and sea, are veined 
through and through with the thought or 
idea of man, whether as a naked savage pur- 
suing beast or bird with stick, stone or 
sling, or at a more advanced period con- 
tending with wind and tide on sea or shore. 
Savage or civilized, his foot is ever on her 
breast. The water of her thousand rills flies 
in his blood to and from his glowing heart. 
Tree, shrub and herb minister to him, hold- 
ing out their hospitable arms loaded with 
fruits in their season, The civilized man 
finds rocks and timbers for his architecture 
and steel for his hatchet and chisel. Can- 
vas and panels are ready for him. When 


he would paint the bright bow in the sky, 
he finds all those lovely colors in the ores 
beneath his feet. 


Does he wish to cross the 
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sea? the winds are ready to waft him from 
shore to shore. Does he wish to gather 
strength or to go swifter? the coal in the 
mountains is ready to propel him over land 
and sea. Does he wish a swifter and swifter 
messenger ? his Arie! is the electric current. 
Indeed, every thought and aspiration of 
man is provided for in the teeming earth. 
She is more than his mother; she is his 
providence. She endows him with all her 
wealth. He may despoil and squander his 
resources. She will ever patiently renew 
them, awaiting a better time.—egister. 





A FLOCK of girls is called a bevy, a bevy of 
wolves is called a pack, a pack of thieves is 
called a gang, and a gang of angels 1s called 
a host, and a host of porpoises is called 
shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called 
herd, and a herd of children is called 
troop, and a troop of partridges is called 
covey, and a covey of ruffians is called 
horde, and a horde of rubbish is called 
heap, and a heap of oxen is called a drove, 
and a drove of blackguards is called a mob, 
and a mob of whales is called a school, and a 
school of worshippers is called a congrega- 
tion, and a congregation of engineers is 
called a corps, and a corps of robbers is 
called a band, and a band of locusts is called 
a swarm, and a swarm of people a crowd. 


~ 
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Do not expect too much from humanity 
if you do not want to be disappointed. If 
you are not succeeding, do not spend your 
time worrying about it, nor deceive yourself 
by laying the blame on other persons or 
upon circumstances or things. The blame 
is always in you. You will find it there by 
looking honestly for it. When found, seek 
to remedy it. You will then improve both 
yourself and your school. 





Ir is an open secret that strong drink is 
literally destroying many nations wherever 
it has recently been introduced. A United 
States Senator declared that the traffic has 
practically reduced the natives of the’ Sand« 
wich Islands from 300,000 to 40,000 in the 
last century, while it is a well known fact 
that British rum has not reduced, but actu- 
ally obliterated the Hottentot. India has 
250,000,000 of people, nearly all of whom 
are prohibited by the commands of Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, and their other great re- 
ligious leaders, from using intoxicating bev- 
eroges. But recently these people, who have 
been for centuries temperate in their habits, 
have been learning from the English to 
drink strong liquors, and the results are 
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easily seen. Keschub Chunder Sen saw 
whole families being swept away, and cried 
out to an English missionary: ‘‘ My country- 
men have not the same constitution as 
yours, and therefore die sooner when they 
take to drink.’” Mr. Gregson, who is well 
known as an authority on a question of this 
kind, quotes a native doctor to the effect 
that ninety per cent. of the educated classes 
of India now drink. If we go to China the 
case is little better. Only a few years ago 
it was difficult to find a drunken man in 
Shanghai, but now the degrading spectacle 
is seen on every hand. Nor is Japan free 
from the curse of drink, for the last statis- 
tics show that about thirteen million pounds 
sterling are spent annually on strong drink. 
Africa is still worse; wherever European 
civilization has touched the African coast, 
there the curse of drink has speedily fol- 
lowed. Indeed, the whole Orient is prac- 
tically decimated by this infernal traffic, 
and yet many people of this country are 
ready to defend a habit which is slaying 
more men than all the armies in the world. 
Christian Commonwealth. 

Has the story of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ 
ever grown old? The youth of each suc- 
cessive generation take it up with the same 
enjoyment. And why? Because we ¢rave/ 
with Pilgrim. It is real—we feel it all 
while we read. That is why the sensational 
novel never loses in interest, and it is this 
baneful class of literature the youth of our 
land are studying instead of their histories; 
and to overcome this great evil and lead the 
pupil to enjoy history, by using every means 
within his power, is the duty of the teacher. 








In some parts of the state farmers are 
adopting the system of planting trees along 
the road side, the kind selected being the 
cherry, walnut, plum, mulberry and chest- 
nut. The rural highways of continental 
Europe are lined with fruit trees, the custom 
having been in vogue there for centuries, 
having always been regarded as a religious 
duty for the benefit of the multitude. It 
could be adopted in the United States, es- 
pecially as a benefit for animals as well as 
men, in shade during the heat of summer 
when heavy hauling is done on the roads. 





‘* Keep to theright’’ will hereafter be one 
of the recognized laws on the ocean, as it al- 
ready is on land. Four of the principal 
steamship lines had a conference lately, at 
which, after a free discussion, four distinct 
ocean routes were agreed upon. Simply 
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and briefly stated, the agreement reached is 
that within certain dates all ships belonging 
to these lines will steer a course that will 
keep them south or north of certain degrees 
of latitude. This will mean that these ships 
will follow certain lines going eastward and 
certain other ones when going westward, 


- and thus will not come into collision when 


passing each other while going in opposite 
directions. 


A GREAT deal has been written and spoken 
about the personal appearance of the teacher. 
It is really worth considering. The school 
is a work shop, and not a place to parade 
the fashions. The teacher’s dress should 
not attract the attention of the pupils, either 
on account of its fineness or from an oppo- 
site reason. First of all, neatness should be 
considered, both in person and dress. 
Next place, comfort. No teacher can have 
full command of her nerves who is standing 
in tight, ill fitting shoes or stays. Working 
clothes for the school room, either for male 
or female, should be clean, comfortable and 
economical. 


_ ir 


ON CULTIVATING AN OUTSIDE 
INTEREST.* 


BY PROF. W. J. ASHLEY. 


O one can stand here to speak to you 

this evening without some sense of the 
gravity and importance of the occasion. 
After an all too-brief period of learning and 
training, you are going back to the towns 
and country districts of Ontario to under- 
take the highest of all tasks—the education 
ofthe children. With many of you, maybe, 
this work will occupy a few years only of 
your life, before you turn to other duties ; 
but with some it will, without doubt, be a life 
work. How long it may be your occupa- 
tion, circumstances will determine; but 
whether it is for many years or few, the re- 
sponsibility is grave and the outcome of 
your activity such as cannot be measured. 
To night you receive, as it were, your ordi- 
nation for the ministry ; and as in some of 
the churches those who are about to enter 
the ranks of the clergy are asked whether 
they are moved by the Spirit to take upon 
them that office and ministration, so I trust 
that most of you feel an inward call to your 
mission. I do not expect any impossible 


virtue ; it is right that you should be in- 
bal An address at the close of the Normal School 
Session, Toronto, Canada. 
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fluenced by reasonable considerations of 
self-interest, or by an honorable ambition. 
But still I am sure you do not regard your 
profession as a mere shop-keeping—as merely 
the handing over of so much knowledge in 
return for so much salary. Iam sure you 
have some love for children, some reverence 
for their happy ignorance of evil, a desire to 
give them something better than mere abil- 
ity to read the newspaper and keep accounts 
—to help them rather to grow up into hon- 
orable and high-minded and self. respecting 
men and women. 

But with whatever enthusiasm you may 
enter upon your career, there is a danger 
which stands in the way of all of you, of all 
of us who are engaged in teaching ; and it is 
all the greater danger because it is hardly 
realized. It is the danger lest our daily 
work should become a routine, so_ that 
while we perform every part of it with punc- 
tilious care, we lose interest in it. Then 
the education system comes to be regarded 
as a great machine, which monotonously 
goes round and round, grinding out each 
year its finished articles, while one’s own 
life seems to have lost all its individuality, 
all its power of free initiative. With some 
I have known, the evil goes further than 
this; there grows up an absolute loathing 
for the daily task, a fierce repugnance which 
has again and again to be battled down. 
And even where the reaction is not so griev- 
ous, do we not all know how weary an old 
teacher often becomes? how lifeless? how 
dulled to all new thought and emotion? It 
is the remembrance of this that has deter- 
mined what I shall say to you to-night. 
There is no need that I should exhort you 
to do your duty; you have certainly heard 
that often enough before, and from men 
whose words carry more weight than can 
mine. The one piece of advice I would 
give you is to keep your minds fresh. ‘Try 
not to let your mind get iato a groove, do- 
ing, half mechanically, the same work time 
after time without any new thought, any 
bright sympathy and interest. I know this 
is easier to say than to do. Much educa- 
tional work is necessarily an affair of routine ; 
and the brain, like the hand, cannot alto- 
gether help being moulded by what it works 
in. But if one part of your mind—I don’t 
speak as a psychologist, and only use rough- 
and-ready terms to convey my meaning— 
if one part of your mind has to become 
more or less stiff and rigid, aim at keeping 
some other part of your brain in active 
movement, so that there may be at any rate 
a chance of your set ideas and rigid routine 
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being broken in upon from time to time by 
forces from without. 

But how is this to be done? The answer 
I would give is this: Cultivate some one in- 
tellectual interest outside your professional 
work. I once heard teachers advised on an 
occasion like this to devote their spare time 
to studying works on Psychology which 
would enable them, it was said, the better 
to enter into a child’s thoughts ; and to give 
~vhatever minutes they had over to carefully 
reading the educational journals, so as to 
keep themselves abreast of the latest methods 
in teaching. Such advice I cannot help re- 
garding as most mistaken. Comparatively 
few teachers have any considerable aptitude 
for philosophical study; if they have, let 
them give their attention to it by all means ; 
it will 40 them furnish exactly the additional 
intellectual interest that is desirable. But 
even when he has a decided bent for phil- 
osophy, the average teacher is not likely to 
gain any direct guidance from it as to the 
way in which he should teach. Success in 
teaching does depend somewhat on method : 
even if 1t were only to know how to keep in 
order a large class, the young teacher re- 
quires some training ; and that is why ina 
Normal School a good deal of attention is 
given to method. But success in teaching 
is still more a matter of sympathy,—a matter 
of insight,—unconscious, but none the less 
fruitful in results. And human nature is so 
constituted that every part of it needs to lie 
fallow from time to time. Joy is all the 
keener after an interval of sorrow; you can 
run all the better if you are occasionally able 
to sit down. And so with teaching. A 
teacher who has a fund of sympathy with 
children will be able to enter all the more 
easily into their ways of thought, if he or 
she for some part of every day is not think- 
ing about children and their minds at all. 

Somewhat the same is true about educa- 
tional journals. They are very useful in 
their place ; I, myself, try to keep up with 
a whole pile of economic reviews every 
quarter. But if I am todo my own work 
with any vivacity, I know that 1 must have 
seasons when nothing is farther from my 
thoughts than political economy. So with 
you. You are more likely to retain zeal 
and pleasure in your work if from time to 
time you manage to forget all about 
books and examinations and methods and 
teachers’ conventions, and even the Educa- 
tion Department itself. 

Where are you to find this outside in- 
terest ? Here the only rule is to fo//ow your 





bent. Let it be botany or geology or any 
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of the sciences, if after choosing one of 
them and doing a little work at it in your 
spare hours, you really find that you care 
for it. But do not think that it is a fine 
and virtuous thing to take up geology, for 
instance, and then pretend to stick to it 
when you cannot honestly say that it inter- 
ests you. For then it will become a task, 
and lose all the value it was intended to 
have, as a vent for the free play of your own 
thought. 

Possibly, however, some of you are like me 
—altogether without the slightest taste for 
natural of physical science in any of its 
minuter aspects. ‘Then we have the great, 
the scarcely exhaustible field of literature 
to fall back upon. I use the term “fera/ure 
with some hesitation; for I know what 
image the word brings up in many minds. 
It suggests names, dates and those dreadful 
things ‘‘ chief works,’’ to be learned by 
heart and repeated at an examination in the 
same way as the dates of battles and the 
lists of imports and exports. What I mean 
is not reading adour authors, but the reading 
of authors. And you must not think that 
you must begin with poetry, and at once 
attack Shakespeare and Milton. Poetry is 
indeed higher than prose; it affords a means 
of utterance to thought and emotion more 
elevated, and yet ina way more direct, than 
prose. But there are very few people who 
really care for poetry. They like the jingle 
of rhyme, and that is all. After all the 
school poetry we have to learn, it often will 
do us no harm to have a season of fallow 
for a few years. Turn to prose. And here 
the rule I would lay down is not exactly, 
follow your own bent; but /o//ow itt within 
the limits already drawn by the judgement of 
competent readers. Many a book is just as 
bad and demoralizing as a sensational news- 
paper account of a crime; it does not im- 
prove a narrative to bind it in book form. 
But if you take novels, you all know that 
Walter Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, Nathaniel Hawthorne, stand 
out from the crowd of lesser English writers; 
and without troubling yourself about those 
who. are on the boundary line of first im- 
portance, you can surely find among these 
some two or three that you can enjoy. 
Never mind about useful information ; don’t 
look up rames and words in a dictionary ; 
but just lose yourself for the time in your 
author’s story ; until you begin to breathe 
the air of the Highlands with Scott, to know 
your way about London with Dickens, or 
about Salem with Hawthorne. Or if you 
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care not for fiction, or wish for a change, 
take what often comes very close to it, the 
literature of travel. Sometimes one feels 
one has hardly sufficient mental energy to 
throw himself into the fortunes of an im- 
aginary group of persons, and yet we want 
something which will carry us away from 
our immediate surroundings, and interest 
us in other ways of life. Let me mention 
two books very different that have recently 
given me the most peaceful of pleasant 
hours—Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,’’ describing a 
tour in the East without any of the unreal 
sentiment which most travellers think it 
their duty to pretend they feel in historic 
scenes; and Borrow’s ‘‘ Bible in Spain,’’ 
where we hob-nob with gypsies and smug- 
glers and rebels with the utmost equanimity. 
Or take Biography. If I mention a few re- 
cent biographies as they occur to me, you 
will see what a wide range you have here. 
There is Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Macaulay,’’ and the 
life of Kingsley by his wife, Miss Lonsdale’s 
life of Sister Dora, Mrs. Gaskell’s life of 
Charlotte Bronté, Stopford Brooks’ ‘“ F. 
W. Robertson,’’ and a score of others. 

But I did not intend to leave poetry out. 
Only you must remember this, that there 
are some poets who cannot be enjoyed save 
by those who already possess some degeee 
of culture, and others who cannot be under- 
stood, save by those with some experience 
of life. Wordsworth has some beautiful 
simple lyrics ; but the charm of his poetry 
as a whole is for those who have already 
passed through their first youth. The main 
thing is to be honest with one’s self; if you 
cannot enjoy some poets, try if there are not 
others that will have a voice for you. 
Browning is unintelligible, you say ? then 
read Mrs. Browning ; you do not appreciate 
Matthew Arnold? then read William Morris; 
you cannot follow Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memor- 
iam ?’’ then read the ‘‘ Idyls of the King.’’ 
Somewhere in the fair domain of literature 
you surely can find a corner where you can 
be at home. 

I have no time to dwell longer upon this 
my one piece of advice. You will see that 
it is of wide applicability. If you cannot 
take an interest in physical or natural 
science, or in literature, you may per- 
haps in history, in philology, or in 
the adjacent fields of ethnology. There is 
much to be done before we can form to our- 
selves a satisfactory picture of the early 
history of man on this planet and the begin- 
nings of civilization, and right at your 
doors you have, in the relics of various 
stages of Indian life that have passed away, 





the material from which you can do your 
own share in reconstructing the history be- 
fore-history of mankind. 

This is a continent where men and women 
are only too practical; where the one test 
applied to every proposal is, What is its use ? 
And so to-night I might, if I had liked, 
have argued that it would be immediately 
useful tc you to have an outside intellectual 
interest ; that the reading of good literature 
would enable you to form a good style, and 
so get on in your profession; that if you 
worked at geology you might discover nickel 
and develop the resources of the Province. 
But I do not dwell upon any of these con- 
siderations. I would give the same advice 
were I absolutely certain it would never in 
the least improve your worldly position. | 
make the suggestion simply as a means of 
keeping your minds fresh. But then it 
will react upon your work. A teacher who 
can bring to his class a mind refreshed will 
teach all the more brightly, all the more 
persuasively. The longest way round is of- 
ten the shortest way there; and you will 
probably do better for your school in the 
long run if you often forget all about it— 
not in petty gossip or frivolous amusement, 
but in some pursuit which takes you out 
of yourself and nourishes your sympath- 
ies and imagination.— Canada Educational 
Monthly. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL.* 





BY H. RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH, M. A. 





6 Ti Kadodv didov aei. 


/ FTER much hesitation and debate, I 
[\ have concluded that there is no text so 
appropriate for a short address to classical 
students as the line which, with the Greeks 
of old, often formed the burden of their 
songs—é rt: xaAdv gidov dei. These words have 
been well chosen as the motto of your new 
society, the Classical Association of Uni- 
versity College. ‘‘The Beautiful is ever 
dear,’’ and this association has come into 
being from a desire to cherish and foster and 
extend the influence of those beauties of 
classical antiquity which are still dear and 
precious even in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, even in this Ultima Thule of 
the world—Canada, our beloved country. 
You who are but entering upon the 
classical course have often, no doubt, spoken 


* An address delivered by H. Rushton Fairclough, 
M. A., before the first year Classical Assocation, Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. 
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in all sincerity of the beauties of the class- 
ics, though you have as yet encountered but 
a few of their glories. You are, perhaps, 
like those who have just passed within the 
gates of a noble park, which stretches for 
many miles beyond. Even now you catch 
glimpses of loveliness, but yet unseen by 
you are countless beauties in hill and vale, 
in lakelet and streams, in wood and 
meadow-land. Happy will you be if you 
but push on to the brow of youder distant 
height, whence you may look down with joy 
and pride upon the broad acres beneath. 

In the famous funeral oration of Pericles, 
in the second book of Thucydides, the 
speaker eulogizes his native city, and dwells 
with pride upon her glories. ‘‘We love 
beauty,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘ linked with simplic- 
ity; we love knowledge free from effem- 
inacy.’’ This remark is a retort to the fre- 
quent taunt of the Spartans that the devo- 
tion of the Athenians to art and literature 
made that people less manly, vigorous and 
warlike. They themselves, who cared not 
for such effeminate delights, but from their 
youth up were inured to physical hardships 
and suffering, displayed a valor and heroic 
dignity of character with which the graces 
and refinements of life would have been in- 
compatible. 

If we abbreviate the reply of Pericles, so 
as to make beauty apply to both art and lit- 
erature, and say that the Athenians loved 
beauty free from effeminacy, we shall still be 
giving the sense of the patriot’s proud boast. 
Beauty free from effeminacy, beauty and 
strength—here we have a pithy character- 
ization of Athenian genius. 

Beauty may be weak and _ superficial. 
Mere prettiness may please our fancy, but if 
we find that the beauty is but on the surface 
that there is no beauty behind, no loveliness 


' of character, no strength of feeling, then the 


merely external beauty becomes to a 
thoughtful mind a cause of pain rather than 
of pleasure. 


Such beauty is not what the Athenians | 


loved ; beauty of form was to them but the 
outward sign of an inward and spiritual 
beauty—that beauty of mind and soul which 
in the lofty idealism of Plato was an éidwior 
or image or gleam of the divine Beauty 
itself. Such inward beauty did Socrates 
possess—he who was grotesque to look upon, 
with his upturned, outspread nose, his 
coarse lips, large mouth, thick neck and 
corpulent body. 

Beauty, then, must be united with 
Strength. Aphrodite is the natural spouse 
of Ares, and in literature, as well as in other 





spheres, is the combination to be main- 
tained. 

When tested by this standard, much of 
the popular literature of to-day is faulty. 
Most of it consists of petty trifles, the con- 
stant reading of which weakens our minds, 
and robs us of the power to enjoy the nobler, 
stronger fruits of great intellects. Many 
poets there are who charm for the moment 
with the sweet jingle of their lines, who give 
us ** Ballades of Blue China,’’ or ‘‘ Mag- 
nolia Leaves,’’ and other airy nothings, 
which sally forth in dainty garb from publish- 
ers’ counters, and for a season are the talk 
of the drawing-room circle at afternoon teas, 
but which are shortly to be found by the 
curious only in dusty corners of museums 
and public libraries. 

But much of the literature of to-day is 
devoid of all beauty, for that which is ugly 
cannot at the same time be lovely. The 
numerous works of fiction which illustrate 
French realism and grovel in the revolting 
details of vice, are so strong that they are 
positively rank, but they are a sure proof 
that the people who can tolerate and enjoy 
them have lost all sense of the truly beauti- 
ful. 

Now it is because the great works of an- 
tiquity, which have stood the test of ages, 
and which it is our privilege to study and 
contemplate, are in a preéminent degree 
possessed of this duality of virtue—beauty 
and strength—that they must ever appeal 
powerfully to intellectual minds, and must 
ever be prominent factors in educational 
systems. 

The classics are instinct with beauty be- 
cause they are the intellectual creations 
either of that very race who worshipped 
beauty, that race whose ideal of beauty is 
the loftiest ever conceived by man; or of 
that mighty nation who engrafted upon her 
strength the best elements in the Greek 
mind, and was directly inspired by Greece 
herself. 

The strength of the classics, their vigor 
and endurance, has been proven again and 
again in the world’s intellectual history, and 
to-day the greatest writers and thinkers in 
every nation, nay, our languages themselves, 
acknowledge the power and vitality of the 
Latin and Greek classics. 

But we study the classics not simply be- 
cause they are themselves endowed with 
these virtues, but because they can also im- 
part strength and beauty to the mind. The 
study of any literature is fruitful of good re- 
sults. But in the study of the classics, the 
patient toil, the severe exactness of thought, 
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the frequent exercise of judgment, the con- 
tinuous process of adjusting to each other 
opposite types of language, the constant 
contact with great intellects—all of this 
gives to the mind of the student a strength, 
vigor and acuteness, which, in my humble 
opinion, cannot be furnished equally well 
by any other instrument. Further, just as 
surely as the sun in springtime awakens the 
dormant life of this earth, so to contemplate 
the life, thought and work of people far 
removed from the conditions of our own 
times, cannot but broaden our minds, widen 
our sympathies and enlarge our views. 

But over and above these undoubted re- 
sults, there is a crowning virtue, which the 
sensus communis of man has declared it to 
be the peculiar power of the classics to im- 
part. Refinement of mind, good taste, 
nice discrimination, power of expression, in 
a word, culture—this is the fairest fruit you 
can gather from a classical training; and so 
the grace and beauty inherent in the poetry, 
oratory and philosophy you study will re- 
appear in yourselves, and you will become 
refined and cultured men and women. 

Classical study of to-day has a wider 
scope than the old-fashioned verbal scholar- 
ship. To-day it is a study not of the lan- 
guages alone, but of the literatures, institu- 
tions, history, art, social life of the Greeks 
and Romans, not as standing by themselves, 
but as being the antecedents and interpreters 
of much of the complexity of our modern 
life. The classical student, then, must be- 
ware of narrowness; he should ever bear 
in mind the solidarity, so to speak, of class- 
ical studies. Though in his earlier years 
his principal aim should be to get a 
thorough command of his tools—the lan- 
guages themselves—he should ever take a 
keen interest in all sides of ancient life ; he 
should learn what he can of the philosophy, 
the history, the politics, the art of the an- 
cients, for it is only by so doing that he can 
see in proper perspective the various sides 
of our nineteenth century life. He should 
consider too, the past in its relation to the 
present ; he should be no mere antiquarian, 
but should be able above all others to claim 
the right of interpreting the present in the 
light of his knowledge of the past. 

It follows then that the classical student 
should take a keen interest in modern liter- 
ature. Freemen, our greatest modern his- 
torian, pleading for the community of his- 
tory, protests against the use of the terms 
ancient and modern. Literature too shows 
continuity. There should be no antagonism 


between classics and modern languages, the 
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two should work in harmony. The classic 
is foolish who does not follow up his special 
studies by acquiring a knowledge of mod- 
ern literature ; the modern language student 
is even more astray if he fancies he can pen- 
etrate into the heart of modern litgrature 
without a fair knowledge of the ancient, 
especially Greek. Let me urge you to 
study in particular the great literature 
which, as Britons, we can claim as our na- 
tional heritage. Read our great poets, es- 
pecially if you are not fond of poetry. 
They will awaken your imagination, arouse 
your sensibilities, and give you a keen relish 
for intellectual life. 

Am I wandering from my subject? I trust 
not. What I would have you keep before 
you is a lofty and beautiful ideal, which, 
even though never fully realized, will draw 
you into right paths, and save you from dis- 
appointment and self-reproaches. 

And the contemplation of the beautiful, 
whither will it lead us? Let the divine 
Plato answer with that exquisite passage in 
the Symposium : 

‘¢ He who has been instructed thus far in 
lovely things, and who has learned to see 
the beautiful in due order and succession, 
when it comes toward the end will suddenly 
perceive a nature of wondrous beauty ; 
a nature which in the first place is 
everlasting, not growing and decaying, or 
waxing and waning; in the next place, not 
fair in one point of view and foul in another 
or fair to some and foul to others—but 
beauty absolute and simple, without dimi- 
nution and without increase or change, as 
compared with the ever-growing and perish 
ing beauties ofall other things. He who un- 
der the influence of true love, rising upward 
from these, begins to see that beauty, is not 
far from the end. And the true order of 
ascent is to use the beauties of earth as steps 
along which he mounts upwards for the sake 
of that other beauty; going from one to 
two, and from two to all beautiful forms, 
and from beautiful forms to beautiful exer 
cises, and from the performance of beautiful 
exercises to the learning of beautiful ideas, 
until at last he arrives at the end of all 
learning—the Idea of Beauty itself—and 
knows what the essence of Beauty really is. 
This is the life which is truly worth living, 
when a man has attained to the contempla- 
tion of beauty absolute; a beauty which if 
you once beheld, you would see not to be 
after the measure of gold and garments and 
youthful beauty. . . . But what, if a man 
had eyes to behold the true beauty, the di- 
vine beauty, pure and clear and unalloyed, 
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not clogged with the pollutions of mortality 
and all the colors and vanities of human 
life? Do you not see, that in that com- 
munion only, beholding beauty with the 
eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring 
forth, not images of beauty, but realities, 
and bringing forth and nourishing true 
virtue, to become the friend of God, and 
be immortal, if mortal man may ?’’—Can- 
ada Ed. Monthly. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 





T is important to learn early to rely upon 

yourself ; for little has been done in the 
world by those who are always looking out 
for some one to help them. We must be 
on our guard not to confound self reliance 
with self-conceit, yet the difference between 
the two cannot easily be defined in words. 
The difference is something like that be- 
tween bravery and foolhardiness. The 
self-conceited person takes it for granted 
that he is superior to others. The self-con- 
ceited girl thinks that she is handsomer, 
more graceful, or more talented, than other 
girls; that her work is nicer, or that her 
composition shows more genius. Whatever 
is to be done, she thinks that she can do it 
better than another, and that her way is 
always the best. The self-conceited boy 
looks upon himself and his exploits in the 
same way. It is hard to correct this, be- 
cause all that such self-conceited persons do 
seems to them so nearly perfect that they 
are liable to grow more and more conceited. 
It is one advantage of going to school that 
girls and boys are apt to have the conceit 
more or less taken out of them, because 
they are often thrown among others who 
are superior to them, and because their 
companions have little patience with such 
pretense. 

Self-reliance is very different from this. 
The self reliant person is often very modest. 
He does not say about anything that is to 
be done, ‘‘ I am so strong and wise that I 
can do it.’’ He says, ‘I will try, and if 
patience and hard work will do it, it shall 
be done.’’ One way in which a person 
may become self-reliant, is never to seek or 
accept help till he has fairly tried what can 
be done without it. Some scholars, if they 
come to a problem that seems hard, run at 
once to the teacher, or an older friend, or 
perhaps even to another scholar, who is 
brighter or more self-reliant than them- 
selves, in order to be told how to do it. 
Always try it yourself. Even if it is noth- 





ing more important than a conundrum, do 
not wish somebody to tell you the answer 
till you have fairly tried to conquer it. It 
is a pleasant feeling that comes from having 
done a difficult thing one’s self—a feeling 
that those never have who are helped out of 
every hard place. It is like the feeling 
that one has after having climbed a steep 
mountain. There is a healthy pride in 
having conquered the difficulty of the as- 
cent. There is also the comfortable feel- 
ing that comes when the muscles have been 
used without being unduly strained. There 
is a similar pleasant sensation when the 
mind has been exerted successfully, in learn- 
ing, for instance, a difficult task, or solving 
a hard problem. One who has overcome 
one difficulty is ready to meet the next with 
confidence that it, too, will yield to his at- 
tempt. See how much such a person has 
gained. In later life, while others are hes- 
itating what to do, or whether to do any- 
thing, he goes forward and accomplishes 
what he undertakes. It is often better to 
do athing by a way that is not the very 
best than not to do it at all. 

Self reliance is as important in though? as 
it is in action. Some people find it hard 
to make up their minds. They run to one 
and another to get advice. Perhaps it is in 
regard to nothing more important than the 
color of a dress. Perhaps the bits of advice 
they receive conflict with one another ; 
then such people are worse off than they 
were before. No person knows better the 
real value of advice than he who is self 
reliant. He has measured his own powers 
so often that he knows where he needs help. 
When advice comes from those who have 
wisdom and experience, it is to be taken 
thankfully. So far as people in general are 
concerned, it is often hard for them to put 
themselves in your place sufficiently to give 
the advice you really need. The very fact 
of having to doa thing often suggests the 
best way of doing it. Your own thought 
in regard to anything you have to do is thus 
often better than that of the companion 
whose advice you seek. 

It is pleasant, and sometimes helpful, to 
talk over our plans with a friend ; but we 
must remember that it is we ourselves who 
must make the decision. Did you ever 
think why it is thatso many of the great 
men of our country are found among those 
who began life in hardship and poverty ? 
Many of them grew up in what was, when 
they were young, the western frontier, 
where they had to work hard ; where they 
had no schools, and few comforts and con- 
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veniences. They have come from these 
circumstances that seemed so discouraging, 
and have become presidents, judges, gen- 
erals, or millionaires. You would find it 
interesting to put down the names of those 
who have reached such success from such 
hard beginnings, and keep a list of them. 
If you are careful to learn about such per- 
sons, and to write down their names, you 
will be astonished to see how long your list 
will become. 

Many who were thus situated in their 
youth did not reach such prominent posi- 
tions. They became often, however, en- 
terprising and useful citizens. They will 
not be added to your list, but they lived no 
less successful, and perhaps happier, lives 
than those whose names have become fa- 
miliar to the world. One reason why so 
many that had such an unpromising begin- 
ning have won such success is that because 
they had so few helps they were forced to 
help themselves. They thus became self- 
reliant. When they went out into the 
world they went straight ahead. Without 
waiting for any one to make a place for 
them, they made a place for themselves. 
They were prompt, energetic, and sensible. 
Thus people trusted them and honored 
them. Though you have the helps that 
such men were forced to do without, yet 
you can cultivate the habit of self-reliance. 
You can solve your own problems, do your 
own tasks, and meet your own difficulties ; 
and thus you, too, can be preparing to do 
your own part in the world. 

When I was a young man, I was with a 
friend on the shore of a lake in the Maine 
woods. We wanted to fish; found a boy, 
perhaps ten years old, who got a boat for 
us, showed us where was the best place to 
fish, pulled with us on the lake, and made 
himself very serviceable. When we had 
finished we offered him some money for the 
‘boat and help. He refused to take it. He 
straightened himself up and said, ‘‘ I wanted 
to fish myself.’’ I have often thought of 
that manly boy, self-reliant and contented 
with himself. He did not want favors that 
he did not need from strangers whom he 
did not know. 

All this reminds me of a fable that I read 
when I was a boy, and which I have re- 
membered ever since: Some larks had a 
nest in a field of grain. One evening the 
old larks coming home found the young 
ones in great terror. ‘‘ We must leave our 
pests at once,’’ they cried. Then they re- 


lated how they had heard the farmer say 
that he must get his neighbors to come next 
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day and help to reap his field. ‘* Oh!”’ 
cried the older birds, ‘‘ if that is all, we 
may rest quietly in our nests.’’ The next 
evening the young birds were found again 
in a state of terror. The farmer, it seems, 
was very angry because his neighbors had 
not come, and had said that he should get 
his relatives to come the next day and help 
him. The old birds took the news easily, 
and said there was nothing to fear yet. 
The next evening the young birds were 
quite cheerful. ‘* Have you heard nothing 
to day ?’’ asked the older ones. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing important,’’ answered the young. ‘It 
is only that the farmer was again angry be- 
cause his relatives also had failed him, and 
he said to his sons, ‘ Since neither our 
neighbors nor our relatives will help us, we 
must take hold to-morrow and do it our- 
selves.’’’ The old birds were excited this 
time. They said, ‘‘ We must leave our 
nest to-night. When a man decides to do 
a thing himself, and do it at once, you may 
be pretty sure that it will be done.’’— 
Ethics for Young People. 
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FAILURE OF CUNNINGHAM. 





‘NUNNINGHAM did not mean to be 
f. funny. One look at the solemnity of 
his coal-black face and the imperturbable 
dignity of his carriage would assure you 
of that; but when Cunningham heard that 
the government paid the expenses of the 
Indians at Hampton Institute, where the 
colored students had to work their own way, 
he came with a bow and arrow over his 
shoulder, and asked if Indians were not ad- 
mitted free! 

We looked at his unmistakably African 
personality, and listened to his unmistakably 
African speech, and thought Cunningham 
very funny indeed. 

Cunningham stayed; but he put his bow 
and arrow away, and apparently forgot that 
he had ever assumed the character of an 
Indian. 

At the same time he gave up his longings 
for luxurious ease, and chose the _ biack- 
smith’s trade. All day long he worked at 
it, and when he presented himself at half- 
past seven o’clock in the night-school, there 
was no other such spotless young person in 
the building. 

For two years he worked in the night- 
school. At the end of that period it be- 
came necessary to tell him, for the fifth 
time, that it would be impossible to promote 
him this time, Cunningham sighed. 
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**J ain’ nevah ben p’omoted sence I come 
to dis yeah school, miss,’’ he said, plain- 
tively. ‘‘ But ef yo’ say it’s bes’, I reckon 
it mus’ be. Whan does yo’ think I kin be- 
gin toe instruc’ othahs? I feel the spirit ob 


desire possessin’ me toe go out an’ uplif’ my | 


own people.”’ 

It was hard to knew what to say to Cun- 
ningham just then. To share in the work 
of elevating his own people had become his 
one ambition; but could we send out the 
blind to lead the blind ? 

We were beginning to consider Cunning- 
ham one of the hopeless cases. He was per- 
fectly faithful, patient, and eager to learn, 
but apparently unable to grasp anything 
more complicated than the first four princi- 
ples in arithmetic, and the simplest reading 
and writing. It was hard to tell him that it 
was best for him to take up again the old 
struggle with long division, and trust his 
career as a teacher to the future. 

He went back into the beginning class 
with pathetic patience. The development 
of a worthy purpose had greatly changed 
him since the time when he came to Hamp- 
ton with the idea of being taken care of by 
the government. There was no shirk in 
Cunningham now. 

At the close of the next term, when we 
were deliberating whether we could stretch 
a point and promote him, a letter came to 
the night-school principal, saying that his 
father had died, and his mother, with her 
children, were destitute. Cunningham 
must go home and take care of them. 

It was a cruel blow to the boy. Educa- 
tion had come to mean to him everything 
worth striving for. Must he put it aside, 
and take up again the wretched life he had 
outgrown ? 

He turned his back on Hampton with a 
heavy heart, and went home. I knew the 
place, and many others like it through the 
South. It was a cluster of tumble-down 
negro cabins a few miles back from the rail- 
road. The men were too lazy to work the 
little farms that would have amply repaid 
the scantiest care; the women too shiftless 
to do anything but smoke and gossip; the 
children too numerous to count, growing up 
in absolute ignorance and squalor. Poor 
Cunningham! 

Once he wrote to say that he could prob- 
ably never come back, and to ask for a few 
books to work with by himself. The books 
were sent, and then among the cares that 
every day and hour brought, we lost sight of 
him foratime. I think it was a year later 
that I received this letter from him : 








BAPTIST HILL, N. C., Feb. 15, 1888. 

DEAR MISE Burt :—I hope You has not for- 
got me. I am verry well an hope You is the 
same. I rite You tosay that I am getting along 
verry well an hope you is to. I gets jobs at my 
trade over to the Four Cornors an all time I kin 
I teaches the Peple hear, ef You has eny books 
to spare or enything at tall plese rimember Me. 
When I lef Hampton I felt verry bad but I foun 
I could do something after all. The Lord is 
been weth Mean my Peple an show Me how to 
help them, rispecs to all frens. Yours truely. 

Cuas. F, CUNNINGHAM. 


In his large, slow handwriting it covered 
three pages of the coarse, blue-ruled sheet. 
With what infinite pains it had been com- 
posed and copied I could well guess. Had 
I not seen Cunningham, with his big frame 
bent close to the desk and his foreheard 
beaded with perspiration, toil all through 
the half-hour’s writing period to make one 
row of letters on his copy paper? So fin- 


| ished a production as this, made while he 


was at Hampton, would have created almost 
a sensation among his teachers. 

Needless to say that I answered at once 
with encouraging words, and the more sub- 
stantial aid of a box of books, magazines, 
papers, and such tools of the trade as I could 
collect and Hampton could spare. For it 
had many such calls. 

Cunningham was out of our minds again 
for a time. 

In the midst of June I was obliged to take 
a railway journey farther south. On my re- 
turn, when within a day’s ride from Hamp- 
ton, I missed a connection, and found my- 
self stranded at a desolate junction, with no 
possibility of getting away until the next 
day. Fortunately, I remembered that the 
junction was the nearest station to Cunning- 
ham’s home. After engaging the least ob- 
jectionable room in the squalid hotel over 
the railroad station, and eating an objection- 
able dinner, I began to look about for a 
conveyance to take me to Baptist Hill. 

The outlook was not promising. The 
station, painted a hideous orange color with 
white trimmings, stocd alone in the scrubby 
pine woods, where hardly a squirrel track 
was visible. The few loungers who always 
mysteriously appear to watch an incoming 
train, had disappeared as mysteriously. No 
one remained about the place except the 
telegraph operator, who was also ticket- 
agent, baggage-master, and hotel-keeper ; 
his wife, a colored maid-of-all-work, two 
shepherd dogs, a gray cat, and myself. 

After two hours of this agreeable society, 
the sight of a steer-cart plodding through the 
woods was a most welcome one. I hurried 
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out to see if the colored driver would take 
me to Baptist Hill. 

‘*Ya-as,’’ he said, meditatively, ‘‘ ef yo’ 
kin hang on. Ise gwine thar.”’ 

The cart consisted of a pair of wheels 
with a single plank from one hub to the 
other, whereon the proprietor sat and swung 
his feet, in dangerous neighborhood, as I 
thought, to the heels of his vicious-looking 
steer. As there were no accommodations 
for freight of any kind, I inferred that this 
simple vehicle was intended for pleasure- 
driving only. With an inward shudder I 
gathered my skirts in my hand, and mounted 
the narrow seat. 

There, with the wheel on one side and my 
charioteer on the other, I could only swing 
my feet, clutch the plank firmly with both 
hands, and give my whole mind to ‘‘ hang- 
ing on.’’ I could attend but slightly to my 
talkative driver. 

I have a dim conviction that the road, 
after we left the woods, was lined with holly. 
trees, which even in summer have a peculiar 
witchery for me. These were aflame with 
the sturdy trumpet-flower clambering over 
them at random. I saw here and there a 
stately magnolia in belated glory. But for 
the most part that four-mile drive is a blank 
as regards what I saw or heard. 

Like all things good and bad, however, it 
had an end. 

** Heah yo’ is,’’ said my friend. 

To my inquiries for his name he had 
grinned broadly and said, ‘‘ Dey mos’ly 
calls me Pursimmons, miss.’’ And with the 
name Pursimmons I contented myself, ow- 
ing to the difficulty of carrying on conver- 
sation. 

** Dat young Cunningham, he made right 
smart ob a change roun’ heah, miss. Dis 
yeah am de place.’’ 

We had driven into a bit of a settlement 
that looked as little as possible like my 
notion of what Baptist Hill was. The road 
appeared to have been raked with a garden 
rake, so clean it was. Every poor little hut, 
hanging like a bird’s nest to its big outside 
chimney, was gleaming with whitewash, and 
surrounded by a rude whitewashed fence. 

The ‘‘store’’ had, of course its group of 
loungers, but I could see a man hoeing be- 
hind one of the cabins, another mending a 
plow near by, and best of all, half a-dozen 
women, smoking to be sure, but washing 
and hanging out clothes in the yard of the 
largest cabin. One of them answered my 
inquiry for Cunningham. 

** Reckon he’s mght ober yonder in de 
school house, miss,’’ she said, grandly, ‘‘ on- 





less he’s ben sen’ foh toe Fo’ Co’ners. But 
dat ain’ likely, cos dey ain’ no chillun 
roun’.’’ 

I had not noticed any building which 
seeined to be a school-house ; but following 
the woman’s gesture, I saw one of the white- 
washed cabins distinguished from the rest 
by a bench holding a tin basin on one side 
of the door, while on the other side hung an 
immense brown towel. This was a good be- 
ginning, 

I stepped across the road, and stood at 
the window, an unseen listener. The pa- 
thetic little room went to my heart. There 
was not a sign of furniture in it, save a row 
of upturned boxes and pans for seats. Even 
these had given out, and were supplemented 
with a huge log rolled in from the woods, 
whereon were uncomfortably perched be- 
tween fifteen and twenty colored children 
from six to sixteen years old. Every eye 
was solemnly fixed on the teacher, and the 
teacher was Cunningham. 

He had tacked upon the wall a large sheet 
of brown paper, and with a piece of char- 
coal in his hand, was equipped as with black- 
board and chalk. 

‘*Thomas Jefferson,’ 
much am five and three ?”’ 

Thomas Jefferson rose and began to count 
with something in his hands. Then I saw 
that each child was counting, and using for 
counters—what but pine needles? Thomas 
finished his calculations. 

** Seben,’’ he said, gravely. 

There were shocked faces all around at 
Thomas’s failure, and. eager hands went up 
to correct him. 

** Calling Johnson,’’ said Cunningham, in 
precisely Miss Thurman’s school-room man- 
ner. 

** Eight,’’ answered Calling, in an agony 
of delight at being chosen. 

** Tue be sho,’’ said Cunningham. 

He set down 5+-3=—8 on his paper, and 
turning to the abashed Thomas, said en- 
couragingly : 

** Now coun’ ’em out agin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, an’ then come an’ put it on de boa’d, 
an’ yo’ won’t forgit nex’ time.”’ 

I entered the doorway just then. 

** How do you do, Cunningham ?”’ I said. 

Cunningham looked as if he saw a ghost, 
and Calling began to cry. 

‘*My Lawd a massy, Miss Burt!’’ said 
Cunningham, the big tears beginning to roll 
down his cheeks. ‘‘ How. evah did yo’ git 
yeah? My, but I’se powerful glad to see 
yo"! Whar’s—’’ 

There he broke down, dropped his face 
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into his hands, and cried aloud. Joy at 
the sight of a face that was associated with 
the best days of his life, a new pang for the 
old sacrifice, all the disappointments and 
discouragements of the last two years, were 
cried out then and there. 

The children cried because they didn’t 
understand, and I cried because I did. But 
we all pulled through, and came to clear 
weather again. Cunningham dismissed his 
school, and I heard from him the story of 
his life since he had left us. 

How he had built and: whitewashed his 
own fence, whitewashed his own cabin, and 
kept it spotlossly clean as he had been 
taught to keep his room at Hampton. How 
he had begun his school with only his own 
four brothers and sisters, ‘‘ Foh yo’ knows, 
miss, I nevah thought I could do anything, 
an’ I doan reckon anybody did.’’ How 
the little leaven had worked I did not need 
be told. 

After this visit with Cunningham, I stayed 
to visit the school when his bell called it to- 
gether again. I heard the first class add, 
multiply, subtract, and divide with figures 
below twenty, and read in words of one syl- 
lable. I saw the second class perform writ- 
ten addition and subtraction with their 
brown paper and charcoal, and heard them 
read in the first series of the ‘ Nature 
Readers ’’ I had sent. 

I saw the pupils, with the same rude ma- 
terial, write from a copy painfully made by 
Cunningham, and tacked to the wall, and I 
saw them make their orderly exit, singing 
as they marched, ‘‘ Dere were ten virgins 
when de bridegroom come.’ 

School over, I went home with Cunning- 
ham, and shared the supper of corn-meal 
mush and molasses which his fond old 
mothér put before us. I even attended the 
evening prayer-meeting he conducted in the 
open air, to. which every one in the neigh- 
borhood seemed to have come. 

The people gathered around to hear Cun- 
ningham’s teacher talk and to talk them- 
selves in praise of him. 

‘* He jus’ done mek us white,’’ said one 
old turbaned mammy. 

Then Cunningham borrowed the only 
horse in the place from one neighbor, and 
from another a cart, which if not luxurious, 
was a great improvement upon my convey- 
ance of the morning. Leaving the meet- 
ing in progress, we drove away in the fast 
falling twilight,—for I could not miss my 
early morning train. 

Cunningham slept at the ‘‘hotel’’ also, 
in order to say good-by in the morning ; 
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but when I came down ready to leave, I 
found that during the night a sick man back 
in the woods had sent for him in urgent 
haste, and that he had gone, leaving the 
farewell unsaid. So ended my visit. 

And this was our failure,—our hopeless 
case! It was all poor and plain and mean 
and sordid. But I went back to Hampton, 
and told my story in humbleness of heart. I 
did not need to point the moral there. _Per- 
haps I need not here.— Youth's Companion. 


oo 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 








Y reason of its importance, the study of 
natural science should begin quite early 
in school. But on account of its methods, 
which require maturity in the student, as 
well as because of the fact that the study of 
nature is only a small portion of human 
learning, it must not occupy a large place in 
the programme. It is quite sufficient for 
common district schools to devote one hour 
each week to the purpose, beginning in the 
lowest grade of the primary school. This 
hour should not be divided into fifteen 
minute object-lessons and scattered through 
the week, but should be one undivided 
lesson. In it he should take up in system- 
atic order the important results of science. 
There should be description, illustration by 
pictures, models and natural objects ; a con- 
versation with the pupils, drawing out what 
they have already learned on the subject, 
and a critical comparison made with a view 
to verify or correct their previous knowl- 
edge, and thereby teach critical alertness in 
observation. Pupils should be set to work 
illustrating and verifying the results pre- 
sented in their leisure hours doing the work, 
and lastly their knowledge should be tested 
and made exact by short essays written on 
the contents of the lessons. 

Three courses arranged spirally in the 
eight years of the district schools will be 
found advantageous. For each child ought 
to see nature in all its departments, and not 
sink himself into a specialist in some one 
department when he has not yet seen all 
departments. For the lowest three years I 
have found it best to have for the first year 
a study of plants, their structure and habits 
and interesting phases ; animals for the sec- 
ond year ; for the third year, such glimpses 
of physics as are involved in explaining the 
structure of playthings and familiar tools 
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and machines, also the phenomena of the | 
elements of nature. This is the first course, 
taking up organic nature and inorganic. 

The second course of three years studies 
botany more scientifically, learning some- 
thing of classification and much more of 
structure ; also learning the useful plants 


for food, clothing, shelter, and medicine. | 


The second year of this course should take 
up animals more scientifically, and devote 
one half the lessons to animal and human 
physiology. The third year takes up physics 
or natural philosophy, some experiments in 
chemistry, and an outline of astronomy. 
A third course of two years follows in oral 


lessons the arrangement of topics usual in 

the text-books on ‘ physical geography ”’ 
| (containing an outline of the sciences of or- 
| ganic nature) for the first year ; and for the 
| second year, a similar outline of the sciences 
of inorganic nature, such as is found in the 
usual text book on natural philosophy. 

By such a course of study in the district 
| schools, with one lesson each week for the 
eight years, each child has learned something 
| of the different departments of science, 
their system of classification, their methods 
of investigation, their applications to the ex- 
planation of phenomena.—Common School 
Education. 
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** Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock; it will 
growin’ when ye’re sleepin’ .” Scotch Farmer. 


HE article ‘‘Per Noctem ad Lucem,”’ else- 
where in these columns, is from a re- 
markable man, now quite past his threescore 
years and ten. He has long been an edi- 
torial writer on Zhe Journa/—much of the 
time, because of a lame wrist and failing 
eyesight, being under the necessity of dic- 
tating to an amanuensis—and hence we give 
his exultant pean of gladness and gratitude 
the first place in this department, though we 
know he would be content with the last. To 
no other two living men does the school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania owe so much as to Hon. 
Henry L. Dieffenbach and Hon. Henry C. 
Hickok. The former, when Deputy Super- 
intendent—utilizing all that seemed best in 
what had preceded him, either as law 
enacted or legislation proposed, and em- 
bodying also his own views of what from his 
acquaintance with the practical working of 
the system and his experience of its defects, 
seemed desirable or essential provisions of 
law—framed and secured the passage of the 
act of 1854, which marked an era in our 
school history, and with little change or 
amendment has remained the school law of 
the State for a period of nearly forty years. 
The latter, succeeding him in a transition 
and formative era, seeing clearly the vast 
possibilities of advance for the schools under 
the new law, and feeling deeply the vital 
importance of holding what had been gained 
—and especially the feature of the County 
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Superintendency—bent every energy to the 
work of preventing its repeal and of defeat- 
ing special school legislation that might be in- 
imical to it either in its letter or in its spirit. 
It required consummate skill and argus-eyed 
vigilance in this crisis in our school affairs, 
but he was equal to the emergency, and, 
amid danger that threatened from every 
| side, the law was preserved intact. Later in 

his administration, he had the bureau of 
education in the office of the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth erected into the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools ; he had the law 
| enacted making Zhe Pennsylvania School 
Journal the official organ of this Depart- 
ment; also, the law enacted under which 
the State Normal Schools are organized, 
| which was written at his request by Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, whom he regarded 
the man best qualified for the special duty 
of framing such a bill. Possessed of keen 
intellect, fertile in resources and of tireless 
energy, ready for any emergency, a trained 
lawyer, skilled in statecraft, an eloquent 
speaker, a gentleman of fine literary taste, 
and an elegant and forcible writer, all his 
long life, until of very recent years, has 
been one of intense activity. Lithe and 
agile in all his movements, and with an eye 
like a hawk for far sight and distinct vision, 
over that sight there came at length the slow 
eclipse of darkness — and out of that night 
the Easter dawn, almost, of resurrection. 

We know the splendid heroism of the 
man, his fine sensibilities, and the mental 
and physical strain under which for years 
his work has been done, and we rejoice the 
more at his restoration to the world of light 
and color and form, and beauty that, like 
charity, ‘‘ never faileth.’’ 
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Directors intending to build will find it 
profitable to obtain from the United States 
Bureau of Education, W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
Commissioner, a copy of Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 3, 1891, upon Sanitary Condi- 
tions for School Houses. Ventilation and 
Heating, Drainage and Lighting, are dis- 
cussed, and a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at upon these subjects is given upon 
page 62. An appendix of great value to 
Directors in rural districts gives the system 
of ventilation for school houses heated by 
stoves, approved by the Massachusetts State 
Inspection Department of Factories and 
Public Buildings, to which department be- 
longs the work of securing to every school 
house in the State good ventilation. Ap- 
pendices IV. and V. give designs, plans and 
specifications, for school houses, prepared 
for Wisconsin and New York. Those from 
New York include prize designs for six 
classes of buildings, ranging in capacity 
from a building for twenty to one for two 
hundred and fifty pupils, and in cost from 
one of six hundred to one of ten thousand 
dollars. Money may be saved, health may 
be promoted, and buildings both beautiful 
and useful may be secured through a careful 
reading of this publication, which may be 
obtained without cost from the Bureau of 
Education at Washington. 





Prof. S. O. Gouo has been commissioned 
Borough Superintendent of Milton, North- 
umberland County. His commission bears 
date April 13th, 1892. 





THE term of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
will close on Thursday, June 30th, and 
the next term will begin on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 1st. The examinations of the schools 
will be had on the several dates as follows, 
and will be conducted by the members of the 
Commission and the Inspectors: ‘Tressler 
Home, Loysville, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 18th and roth; Chester Springs, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, June 22d and 23d; 
Harford, Friday and Saturday, June 24th 
and 25th; Uniontown, Monday and Tues- 
day, June 27thand 28th. No regular exami- 
nation will be held at the Industrial School, 
St. John’s Asylum or Church Home, Phil- 
adelphia. Military drill will form a feature 
of the examinations and will be under the su- 
pervision of Col. Frank J. Magee, Eighth 
Regiment, National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
The examinations will be public, and mana- 
gers of the several schools are requested to 
invite the presence of superintendents, di- 
rectors and teachers of common schools, 
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members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, old soldiers and sailors, members of the 
Legislature, judges of the courts, clergy- 
men, editors, and such other citizens of the 
several localities as have interested them- 
selves in the work of education as conducted 
in these schools. It is thought that the num- 
ber of schools will soon be reduced to two, as 
the number of pupils is growing smaller. 





THosE Superintendents and Directors in- 
terested in graded schools, who have not 
read ‘‘ Promotions and Examinations in 
Graded Schools’’ by Dr. Emerson E. White, 
should not fail to profit by the light he 
throws upon the subject. It may be ob- 
tained by writing tothe United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
at Washington, for Circular of Information 
No. 7, 1891. Any discussion of an educa- 
tional subject by Dr. White is worthy of the 
thoughtful attention of all school officers ; 
this one will hardly be laid down by any 
reader before he has finished it, because the 
difficulties of classification, promotions and 
examinations, are fairly stated, and the 
methods of seventy of the leading cities in 
this country in dealing with these difficulties 
are summarized and considered. The evo- 
lution of graded schools has been attended 
with great injury to the children in many 
instances ; but the injury has not been due 
to the system. It has been due chiefly to 
errors from which the schools in many cities 
have already been delivered, and it is due 
the children that these errors in classifica- 
tion, in promotions, and in examinations, 
should be abandoned. The circular will do 
good even where its conclusions are not ac- 
cepted. 

THE experience of the average teacher 
with school inkstands has not been satis- 
factory. The common metal-cased or 
metal-covered wells put into school desks 
by most school furniture companies are even 
worse, and often a positive nuisance. The 
term inkstand is, for many of them, a mis- 
nomer. The ink does not stand in them at 
all, but disappears by evaporation. A 
teacher who has looked at this matter for 
years has at last invented and is now manu- 
facturing an absolutely air-tight, dust-proof 
stand, suitable either for offices or school 
desks. It is simply an ordinary ink-bottle 
so shaped that it is supported in the desk 
in the same position as the wells now in 
common use, and is held in place by a 
piece of metal firmly screwed to the desk, 
upon which works a lever with a hinge 
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joint. This lever is a short, strong piece of 
metal of ornamental design to which the 
rubber or cork stopper is securely attached. 
Slight pressure of the finger or thumb opens 
or closes the stand, which will preserve the 
ink as clean and for as long a time as if it 
were in a glass bottle closed with a ground 
glass stopper. The merit of this stand will 
commend it very widely. It costs a little 
more than the metal-topped wells, but it 
does effectively what they merely pretend to 
do. The American manufacturers of school 
furniture have established at the different 
World’s Expositions their reputation for 
making the best furniture placed in compe- 
titive exhibition. If the ink-wells used in 
connection with this furniture are the best 
that have yet been invented—and it is fair 
to assume that this is the case—there can be 
no doubt that the Gable Patent Inkstand is 
far away and easily the best in the world for 
school use. The inventor, who isa very prac- 
tical business man, knows that he has the best 
school and office inkstand in the market. 
He has already expended several hundred 
dollars in perfecting his patent, his moulds, 
models, etc., and means to get it all back 
and more, which he will certainly do, for 
his invention needs only to be seen to have 
its merits appreciated almost at a glance. 
Any person interested in this direction may 
address Mr. Jas. C. Gable, Lancaster Pa. 





WE need copies of the May Number of 
The School Journal for the year 1890. Will 
any of our friends who have a copy of this 
number of two years ago, and who do not 
wish to bind the 38th volume, be so kind 
as to mail to us this single number? They 
will greatly oblige us by so doing. Please 
address the publisher of Zhe Journal, 304 
West King St., Lancaster, Pa. 





THe New England Journal of Education 
has this editorial note of Superintendent 
Lane of Chicago: ‘‘ We have more than 
once called attention to the fact that Albert 
G. Lane, now superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, is one of a thousand in point of 
honor; and now that he enters upon his 
city labors and receives honors, it is worthy 
of restatement. In 1873 the Franklin 
Bank of Chicago failed, and entailed a loss 
of $33.000 of county funds that Mr. Lane 
as county superintendent had deposited 
there. ‘There is little question but that at 
that time he could have avoided the repay- 
ment of that sum, as so many officials have 
avoided like responsibility. He would not 
allow the question to be raised. He wasa 





man of some property and good credit. He 
sold his property, borrowed enough to pay 
the entire amount, and was nearly twenty 
years in paying off the debt. He has now 
paid principal and interest, $45,000. It was 
a good example for a schoolmaster. This 
is why he has never had a contest in his long 
service as county superintendent ; why he 
was unanimously invited to the Chicago 
superintendency ; why he will probably 
never have a contest in his new office.’’ 





Dr. A. B. DuNDORE, member of the Com- 
mittee on Preventible Diseases and School 
Hygiene of the Reading Board of Health, 
has recently finished a personal visit to the 
schools of Reading, and an inquiry into the 
causes of impaired vision and deformity 
among school children. He spent over a 
year in the work, and presents to the Board 
an exhaustive report of the result of his ob- 
servations. He examined the eyes of all the 
children with the test-card only, and says: 
‘*In the primary grade the total number ex- 
amined was 5809 ; number with defective vis- 
ion, 1645, or 28 per cent. ; secondary grade, 
1787, defective vision, 590, or 33 per cent.; 
grammar grade, 556, defective vision, 192, 
or 34% per cent.; high schools, 339, de- 
fective vision, 124 or 36% percent. Total 
number of pupils examined, 8494; number 
with defective vision, 2551, or 30 per cent.”’ 
As to the causes of defective vision, he gives 
the following reasons: Insufficient light, or 
light from the wrong direction; improperly 
proportioned desks and seats; overtaxing 
lessons, which involve long-continued ap- 
plication of the eyes; bad heating and ven- 
tilation; underfeeding; resumption of 
studies too early after convalescence from 
debilitating diseases, etc. Spinal curvature, 
Dr. Dundore says, goes hand in hand with 
short-sightedness. He found about every 
fifth pupil ‘‘lop sided.’’ Careless habits 
and faulty school room furniture are respon- 
sible for this deformity. Out of 5809 pupils 
examined in the primary grade, 1051, or 18 
per cent., had spinal curvature; out of 1787 
in the secondary grade, 366, or 20% per 
cent. ; and out of 556 in the grammar grade, 
112, Or 20 per cent.; and out of 339 in the 
high schools, 77, or 22.14 per cent., had 
spinal curvature. In his visits among the 
schools, Dr. Dundore found that 676 boys 
used tobacco. He reports some of the 
schools over-crowded and poorly ventilated. 
And the showing which Dr. D. makes for 
Reading he could make for many other 
towns, both in the State and in the country 
at large. 








‘*PER NOCTEM AD LUCEM.” 





THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT! 





OT Night that follows fast upon the set of 

sun, bringing to tired Nature rest and 
refreshing oblivion, until at the prescribed 
moment like ‘‘crown of living fire’’ comes 
the sun to run again his appointed race 
around the arch of Heaven. 

Not jewelled Night! all glorious with 
stars! revealing depths in the infinitude of 
space that no finite imagination has ever 
sounded. 

Not resplendent Night! blazing with clus- 
tered constellations in far extended phal- 
anx! Orion, the Pleiades, Arcturus and 
his sons, and their compeers in glory! all 
moving with slow majestic obeisance to the 
western horizon, and sinking out of sight 
below the line of vision. 

Not sultry summer Night! with cumulus 
clouds of stupendous proportions lifting 
themselves up all round the horizon; while 
Heaven’s artillery and the quaking earth 
speedily attest how sublime and terrible Na- 
ture can be when in an angry mood. 

Not wintry Night! when the tonic air and 
whirling snow tempt one irresistibly out into 
the open to buffet the storm in exulting 
comraderie with the warring elements; the 
breath of the gale fanning the cheek all the 
while like a ministering angel and expand 
ing the lungs, as it were, with full draughts 
of immortality. 

No! Not any of these, but that unsus- 
pected, unheralded, stealthy and persistent 
obscuration of the physical organs of sight, 
that at first comes as a petty annoyance 
that you suppose can be readily brushed 
away or rubbed off, but soon discover that 
it cannot be disposed of in that way, and 
after fruitless efforts to remove it you finally 
accept the situation and striye to adapt 
yourself to it by change of position, or new 
adjustment of the angle of vision, afraid to 
acknowledge to yourself that it can be any- 
thing serious or can give you any perma- 
nent cause for anxiety. But as month after 
month drags its slow length along, and the 
unwelcome difficulty increases instead of 
diminishing, you begin to wonder what it 
all means, and where it is going to end. 
You find your morning paper becoming 
difficult and uncertain to make out, and you 
try to conceal, first from yourself and then 
from those around you, that you cannot 
read with comfort or satisfaction, and that 
much of your letter-writing and desk-work 
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has to be done as much by conjecture as by 
sight, and at last, at last, you realize with a 
feeling of consternation that makes the 
heart stand still—that you are growing 
BLIND ! 

All this has come upon you, not in the 
short time required to dictate these para- 
graphs, but is the growth of months and of 
years ; and in ignorance of the present state 
of science, and knowing nothing of the vast 
paraphernalia which the oculist now has at 
his command, as your mind runs back to a 
few cases you have heard of, of operations 
upon the eye, and the unbearable pain caused 
by them, and other instances where sight was 
totally destroyed in the attempt, your heart 
sinks in dismay, and brooding despondency 
and gloom overshadow you as with a fun- 
eral pall. 

The economic view of the situation also 
comes sharply to the front, and your mind 
runs swiftly forward to grapple with the 
problem as to what a blind man can do, ex- 
clusive of music, to earn a living for him- 
self and those dependent upon him, and by 
what possible means to avert an old age of 
penury and want. Like Noah’s dove the 
questioning thought comes back from its 
anxious quest, without any satisfactory solu- 
tion or any tangible ground to rest upon. 
The will power that had hitherto served to 
fight the battle of life you realize is now 
captive and helpless, and efforts in that di- 
rection count for nothing; and increasingly 
helpless and hopeless the soul in its agony 
can find but one expression to voice its 
utter sense of helplessness and despair, ‘‘ My 
God! My God! why hast Thou forsaken 
me !’’ 

But struggling desperately with the enemy 
that has you in its grasp, you still strive to 
conquer the impossible ; and when you can 
no longer read the daily news, you try to 
content yourself with the displayed headlines, 
and conjecture from them what the details 
may be. But in time even that consolation 
is denied you, and that futile attempt is 
given up, and you have to depend upon 
others to keep you advised of the current 
events of the day. Your correspondence 
can no longer be attended to, for you can 
no longer read letters received, or conjecture 
what the address or handwriting may be on 
the envelope. You discover that you can- 
not longer write by following the general 
direction of the lines above, and guessing 
at the letters and words that you have 
dropped from the moving pen. And so, 
with a heavy heart, reading and writing are 
both abandoned, and you must be content 
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with dictating to others what you would 
say, and listening to what others may find it 
convenient to read to you. 

Then come the uncertain movements on 
foot, compelling you to trust to a light bam- 
boo cane to feel your way down steps and 
at street crossings, getting many a rough 
tumble through mistaking your footing ; 
then you find yourself recognizing your 
friends and acquaintances by their voice, 
not their features, and keeping out of the 
way of passing vehicles on the street with no 
little uncertainty and peril to yourself, be- 
wildered sometimes by shouts of warning 
that seem to indicate danger, but of what 
nature, from what direction, or how to es- 
cape it, you cannot even conjecture—some- 
times hearing yourself cursed, for being in 
somebody’s way, when you did not know 
they were there. Sometimes when moving 
along in supposed security you hear con- 
fused calls whose meaning you do not know, 
followed by the grasp of a strong hand 
thrusting you suddenly out of the way of 
loosened building materials that might have 
crushed you. Such experiences, briefly 
hinted at, but faintly indicate the sense of 
misery and helpless insecurity by which they 
are accompanied, and which can be realized 
but not adequately described. 

Learning at last of possible remedies that 
can be trusted, you call upon a modern ex- 
pert in the vague hope of immediate relief 
in at least one eye, but are met by the start- 
ling announcement that ‘‘ There is no opera- 
tion known to science by which that eye can 
be restored to usefulness again,’’ and the 
other would not be in a condition to touch 
for many months to come; and soa year 
goes by, and as a result of periodical exam- 
inations it is decided that something may 
now be attempted. 

Taking quarters in a hospital, and going 
next afternoon upon the operating table for 
a preparatory operation which will make the 
final one easier and more safe, you discover 
to your surprise that it is the lost eye that is 
to be taken in charge, and after due prepar- 
ation, and the use of that wonderful thing, 
cocaine, the operator spends some ten min- 
utes in ploughing all around and, it would 
seem, all through the eye, with only a slight 
feeling of ache twice during the process, 
which was pronounced to be a success, and 
opened up new hope and cheerfulness to the 
anxious patient. 

Eight days discharges you from the hos- 
pital, and a month later you return for the 
final operation, which with firm hand and 
swift manipulation, is made, and the hard 
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cataract of a dozen years’ growth is dis- 
lodged from its stronghold. In obedience 
to the tense command, ‘‘ Look at me. Do 
you see me?’’ Lo, there stands the opera- 
tor plain as the light of day could make 
him! ard lo, sight is restored, and the arch 
enemy conquered! Oh! the joy of it! 
And how glorious the silvery sheen of pure, 
soft, white light coming in at the hospital 
window! 

Ten days in the hospital, then a week later, 
with the prescribed double-convex lens in 
your old spectacle frame, and you walk the 
streets again as a monarch among men in 
recovered sovereignty over your own move- 
ments. Everything in the clear light of day, 
everything near and far in due and distinct 
perspective, people’s faces distinct and clear, 
and you find yourself in a new world, whose 
brightness and beauty you have never real- 
ized before. If it were not for the police, 
you could, indeed, shout and sing for very 
joy. 

Oh! what thanks are due to Almighty 
God for this great deliverance, and how can 
they be expressed, with the heart too full for 
utterance! ‘‘ Lift up your gates, ye ever- 
lasting doors, and let the King of Glory 
in!’’ that we may worship Him. Not as 
the Parsee bends in spiritual blindness to 
the dawning sun. But as the rescued mar- 
tyr on bended knee, and with almost burst- 
ing heart, would pay adoring homage to the 
Sun of Righteousness who ‘‘comes with heal- 
ing in his wings,’’ and to whom he would 
send up pzans of praise, anthems of thanks- 
giving, and hallelujahs of rejoicing, swelling 
into the heavens in accumulating volume of 
song until the blue vault above sends back 
its choral echo! But vain! all in vain! 
No articulate language can express the 
heart’s emotions. But He knows, who sit- 
teth in the circle of the heavens, and reads 
the hearts of men—He knows the meaning 
of heart throbs that are voiceless, and will 
not repel humble and prayerful homage and 
gratitude that the trump of an archangel 
could not express. 

And what of the gifted opthalmic expert 
who wrought this perilous deliverance? Go 
stand before him with uncovered head as 
before a Caesar, whose imperial power 
strikes off the prisoner’s fetters, unbars his 
dungeon doors, and bids him go free again. 

But there is a sad refrain in all this great 
rejoicing, a very coranach of sympathetic 
sorrow, a long lament for the living as of the 
dead. My immediate predecessor, H. L. 
D., who was so largely instrumental in the 
framing and enactment of the school law of 
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1854, though younger in years, was the first 
to pass under the cloud, and falling into un- 
skillful and reckless hands, lost both eyes 
beyond remedy, and sits in darkness that 
shall be lifted nevermore this side the por- 
tals of eternity. Would that I could share 
my own better fortune with him ! 


My fairest earldom would I give 
To stanch his wounds and bid Clan Alpine live, 


As it is, all I can do is to bespeak for him 
the utmost sympathy, especially from school 
men. There is no romance in such experi- 
ences; closing the windows of the soul to 
external nature is a calamity, and a calamity 
only—a martyrdom that under other than 
affluent surroundings might well wring tears 
of anguish from a stone. Those who are 
born blind, or lose their sight in childhood, 
seem to find wonderful compensation in the 
quickened activity of other senses that never 
comes to those in advanced years, to whom 
blinding is a misery and a sorrow without 
alleviation. H. C. H. 


<e 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





DISPLAY FROM THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


UR display will constitute a part of that 
in charge of Committee L, and will be 
presided over by Col. John A. Woodward, 
Assistant Executive Commissioner of the 
Board of World’s Fair Managers for Penn- 
sylvania, whose address is Harrisburg, Pa. 
The display will include such maps and dia- 
grams as may be needed to set forth the lo- 
cation of every school-house and other edu- 
cational institution, and the progress of 
education, including the cost of buildings, 
the number of teachers and of pupils, the 
annual expenditure of money, and the 
library facilities. Courses of study, the 
qualifications required of teachers, and the 
school laws, will be set forth. All kinds of 
educational institutions will be represented, 
but the fexhibit of greatest interest to all 
public school officials just now is that of 
the actual work of the children in the 
public schools. 
It is proposed that a series of days be 
announced by Assistant Commissioner 


Woodward, when papers may be prepared 
upon assigned subjects by pupils in all the 
schools of the State; that pupils shall have 
a specified time in which to prepare the 
work, including a fair copy upon paper of a 
prescribed form and style. So much of this 





work as meets with the approval of the 
teacher or of the principal may, without 
any changes by the teacher, be forwarded 
to the office of the County Superintendent 
or to the annual county institute, if it be 
held early, to be inspected by a committee 
appointed by the Superintendent. These 
committees will be instructed whether they 
shall select the work of individuals irrespec- 
tive of school lines, or the best ten or fifteen 
or twenty papers upon a given subject found 
in any one school. The work selected by 
these county committees may be sent up to 
a central point, or a prominent city, in the 
State Normal School district to which the 
county belongs, where a competent com- 
mittee of superintendents and teachers will 
make selections to be forwarded to Com- 
missioner Woodward for Chicago, if he 
approve. 

Photographs about eight by ten inches, 
of interiors and of exteriors of buildings, 
to be mounted by the Commissioner, and 
photographs of classes and of individuals 
exhibiting work, will be important features. 
Drawings and plans of school-houses upon 
the scale of one-fourth inch to the foot will 
be exhibited. 

Dr. Peabody suggests that one fourth of 
the work selected be exhibited during the 
first six weeks, and the remaining fourths 
successively during an equal period. Cir- 
culars wil] be issued from time to time by 
Commissioner Woodward, giving definite 
information respecting the preparation, se- 
lection, and forwarding of this material. 

Certain facts are settled. There is to be 
an educational display occupying a floor 
space of between four and five acres ina 
very prominent part of the largest building. 
‘Tt will be organized both by States and by 
grades. Each State will occupy a definite 
area. These areas will be side by side in 
parallel subdivisions extending north and 
south, presenting the several grades in con- 
secutive arrangement extending east and 
west. The studious observer may follow 
the grades from the most elementary to the 
most advanced in any State, or crossing the 
areas he may trace the similarities or varia- 
tions in any chosen grade.’’ 

It is intended to make this the greatest 
educational display the world has ever seen. 
Pennsylvania will stand in comparison with 
the other States of the Union and of the world. 
She must appear. These facts make it im- 
portant for every school official in the State 
to devote the time and labor that may be 
required for the best possible showing. No 
school is too remote, no teacher is so mod- 
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est or so little known, as thereby to escape a 
share of the responsibility of maintaining 
the credit of the State, and none is deprived 
of the privilege. Every Pennsylvanian at 
the Exposition should be enabled to come 
away with a higher estimate than he ever 
had before of the work done at home. 

Directors, teachers, pupils, this effort will 
require self-sacrifice, but our great Com- 
monwealth demands it of us. Our educa- 
tional display led at the Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1876. It secured medals from the 
International Expositions in Chili and in 
Paris. Let us resolve to work together under 
Commissioner Woodward, to set forth faith- 
fully what Pennsylvania’s system of public 
instruction is in theory and in reality. The 
Department of Public Instruction will cor- 
dially co-cperate with Col. Woodward in 
carrying forward his plans. 


———— 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE meeting of the Pennsylvania State 

Teachers’ Association to be held at 
Beaver Falls, July sth, 6th and 7th, 1892, 
already gives promise of being largely at- 
tended. A low excursion rate has been 
secured for those who may desire to attend 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association which will be held the week 
following at Saratoga. ‘This will include 
Chautauqua and Niagara Falls, on the way 
to Saratoga; and Albany, the Hudson, New 
York and Philadelphia after leaving that 
famous summer resort. Other railroad ar- 
rangements thus far made have been reported 
from Mr. J. F. Sickel, the Ticket Agent of 
the Association, and will be found herewith. 
The following address has just been received 
from Supt. L. S. Shimmell, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, who will have the 
full programme made up within a few days. 
He will distribute it promptly to Superin- 
tendents, and it will appear in our June 
number. Western Pennsylvania will be 
nobly represented at Beaver Falls. Let the 
Eastern part of the State maintain its time- 
honored record. 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. SHIMMELL. 

To the Teachers of Pennsylvania: It is 
needless for me to urge the old war-horses of our 
State Teachers’ Association to attend the meet- 
ing to be held at Beaver Falls; in the language 
of hymnology I hear them saying,—‘ I'll be 
there."’ But to the thousands of others let me 
say aword: If you have never attended the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, you 
have not entered fully into the joys of your pro- 
fession. You never fail to attended the Local 
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Institute or the County Institute, because you 
know what you would miss; you fail to attend 
the State Association because you don't know 
what you miss. 

Have you ever been to Niagara Falls? Well, 
Beaver Falls and Niagara Falls are not in the 
samerriver: but you can reach both just as 
easily as you can kill two birds with one stone. 
Just ask your ticket agent for an order for a 
**Summer Excursion” ticket to Niagara Falls, 
via Pittsburgh. Each ticket will not cost over 
$25 from the most eastern points of the State; 
from Harrisburg and points west, $22 50. The 
route from Harrisburg is as follows: Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh, thence to Oil City, to Chau- 
tauqua Lake, to Buffalo, to Niagara Falls, to 
Geneva, down Seneca Lake to Watkins’ Glen, 
through Elmira and Williamsport, back to 
Harrisburg, and Philadelphia. 

But here is a better thing still, a case where 
you can kill ‘Aree birds with one stone: For 
$26.70 the Pennsylvania Railroad will sell a 
ticket anywhere along the main line to Pitts- 
burgh, thence to Oil City, to Chautauqua Lake, 
to Niagara Falls, thence to Saratoga Springs, 
down the Hudson to New York, and back to the 
starting point. As the National Association 
will meet at Saratoga the week following ours, 
such a ticket will enable the holder to visit all 
the following prominent and important places, 
(for stop-over privileges attach to the ticket); 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Beaver Falls, Chautau- 
qua Lake, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Saratoga 
Springs, the Hudson River, New York and Phila- 
delphia. What a grand trip that will make! 
Superintendents, principals, and all others inter- 
ested in the State Association or the National As- 
sociation are urged to get up parties from their 
respective localities to take this most delightful 
excursion. Your ticket agents can give you all 
the necessary particulars you may want to know. 

In the course of a week or two all the county 
and city superintendents will receive some pro- 
grammes and the railroad announcements of 
the State Association by mail. Will these offli- 
cials kindly have the same printed in their 
county and city papers and see to it that those 
especially interested will receive a copy? I an- 
nounce the receipt of the programmes and rail- 
road arrangements thus in advance in order 
that the letter may not land unceremoniously 


in the waste- basket. L. S. SHIMMELL, 


Chairman Ex. Committee. 





RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


The following railroads will sell excursion tickets, 
at reduced rates, on presentation of orders from the 
undersigned: Penna. Railroad and branches, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, Phila. and Reading R. R. 
and branches, Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh, Penna. Co. Lines 
west of Pittsburgh, Huntingdon and Broad Top R. 
R., Allegheny Valley R. R., Lehigh Valley R. R., 
Cumberland Valley R. R., Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, Delaware and Hudson Canal Co., 
Pittsburgh and Western R. R., Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie R. R. The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. will sell 
excursion tickets on presentation of card orders, at 
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the following stations in this State, viz.:—Hyndman, 
Meyersdale, Rockwood, West Newton, Uniontown, 
Cornellsville and McKeesport. 

In applying for orders for excursion tickets, please 
enclose stamp, give full name and address, state 
clearly the number of orders needed, the name of the 
railroad and station from which you start, and the 
name of each railroad upon which you will travel in 
going to the meeting. The agent at starting point 
will give any information as to best route, etc. 

The tickets are good in going from July 2d to 7th, 
inclusive, and good to return until July 18th, 1892. 

We hope all teachers and friends of education will 
decide to visit our annual meeting, held this summer 
at Beaver Falls. Please send for orders soon, and do 


not defer the matter, as everything in the way of get- 
ting reduced fare depends upon having the orders, 
Please address not later than June 28th, 1892. 
J. FLETCHER SICKEL, Ticket Agent. 
Germantown, Pa. 
ee 


PENNSYLVANIA CHAUTAUQUA. 


SUMMER ASSEMBLY AT MOUNT GRETNA. 


E have before called attention to the 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua whose Sum- 
mer Assembly is to be held at Mt. Gretna 
from July r2thto 28th. Weare glad now to 
be able to give our readers an outline at 
least of the programme of instruction and 
entertainment, so far as it has been deter- 
mined upon. ‘There will be six distinct de- 
partments of study, besides a number of 
separate classes. 1. Pedagogy, including 
Psychology, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, School Government, Kindergarten 
Training, Grammar and Mathematics. 2. 
Natural History, including Botany and 
Zodlogy, with instruction in microscopic 
work, collecting and preserving speci 
mens, etc. 3. Sztbitcal Science, with 
courses in Hebrew, Greek, Old Testament 
and New Testament. 4. Literature and 
Language, with classes in English literature 
and in the study of French and German. 
5. History, Generaland American. 6. Music 
and Art, with instruction in the theory of 
music and the history and principles of 
architecture, sculpture and painting. There 
will also be a daily C. L. S. C. Round- 
Table for members and graduates of the N. 
Y. Chautauqua who find it more convenient 
and inexpensive to go to Mt. Gretna; a 
class in S.venography and Type-Writing will 
also be formed, in charge of an able and ex 
perienced instructor. The tuition fees for 
membership in the various classes will be put 
at a merely nominal figure, so as to be within 
reach of all. 
Dr. J. Max Hark, the Chancellor, and his 
associates upon the various committees, are 
busy preparing for this important educa- 
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tional assembly. From CAristian Culture, 
the organ of the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, 
we take the following to show the very at- 
tractive list of intellectual entertainments 
for which arrangement has thus far been 
made by the officers of the association : 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 


We call the three daily popular entertain- 
ments “ public,’’ because they are free to every 
one who has paid his admission fee to the 
grounds, and holds either a season ticket at 
$2.50, or a weekly ticket at $1.00, or a daily 
ticket at 25 cents, or a stockholder’s ticket at 
40 per cent. less than these prices. Admission 
to the ground admits to all of our public enter- 
tainments without any extra charge; so that for 
25 cents we give three first-class entertainments, 
each one of which would be counted cheap at 
50 cents anywhere else, most of which could 
not be had anywhere else at any price. We 
have space here only for a bare list of these 
entertainments. They will be given at the 
hours of 10.30 a. m., 4 p. m.,and 8 p. m. 

Tuesday, Fuly 12th.—Stockholders’ Meet- 
ing; Opening Exercises ; Three Band Concerts. 

Wednesday, Fuly 13th.—Lecture on ‘‘ Colum- 
bus,” by President Warfield, LL. D., of Lafayette 
College ; Concert by the Royal English Bell 
Ringers and Gleemen ; Lecture on the Delsarte 
System of Gymnastics, by Miss Lydia J. New- 
comb, ‘‘ America’s Greatest Delsartean.”’ 

Thursday, Fuly r4th: Grand Army Day.— 
Lecture on ‘“ Abraham Lincoln,”’ by Dr. War- 
field, addreses by a number of prominent G. A, 
R. men, besides, it is hoped, President Harrison, 
Governor Pattison, Congressman Brosius, and 
others; G. A. R. camp fire in evening. 

Friday, Fuly 15th: Young People's Day.— 
Lecture on ‘‘ The House Beautiful,’’ by Dr. 
Warfield ; addresses by several noted Divines 
and Workers in Young Peoples’ Associations ; 
lecture on ‘‘ The Northern Gods,” illustrated 
with stereopticon, by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson. 

Saturday, Fuly 16th: Indian Day.—Read- 
ings and impersonations by Lee L. Grumbine; 
music and addresses by a number of young 
Indian men and women; address by Mrs. 
Amelia S. Quinton, President Women's National 
Indian Association, describing ‘A Seven 
Months’ Trip among Wild Tribes ;"’ address by 
the Hon. Herbert Welsh, of the Indian Rights 
Association; it is also expected to have present 
Capt. Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian Training 
School, and others. 

Sunday, Fuly 17th.—Divine services and 
Sunday-school. 

Monday, Fuly 18th: Pennsylvania-German 
Day.—Lecture on “The Nibelungen Lied,” 
the great German national epic, by Dr. W. 
Clarke Robinson ; meeting of the Pennsylvania 
German Society, with historical papers, by Dr. 
Egle, state historian, and Julius F. Sachse, Esq. 
Illustrated lecture on ‘“‘ The Sun,”’ by Dr. Chas. 
Young, of Princeton, the great astronomer. 

Tuesday, Fuly 1oth.—Lecture on ‘ Lessing” 
by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson ; lecture on ‘‘ Negro 
Moods and Tenses,” by Dr. Grandison, the cele- 
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brated negro orator; illustrated lecture on 
“‘The Moon,” by Dr. Charles Young. 

Wednesday, Fuly 20th: Recognition Day.— 
Concert by the Chautauqua Choral Society, 
conducted by Prof. W. J. Baltzell; conferring 
of diplomas on C. L. S. C: graduates, and ad- 
dresses by the Rev. H. C. Pardoe, the Rev. A. 
H. Gillet, D. D., of the New York Chautauqua, 
and others; lecture on “ Saul of Tarsus."’ by 
Hon. Geo. Wendling. 

Thursday, Fuly 21.—Lecture on Schiller’s 
“Wilhelm Teil,” Dr. W. Clarke Robinson; 
lecture ‘‘Is Death the End?” by Hon. Geo. 
Wendling; illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The Planets,” 
by Dr. Chas. Young. 

Friday, Fuly 22.—Readings and impersona- 
tions by Edw. P. Elliot ; lecture, on ‘‘ Old Ocean, 
Our Slave and Master,”’ by Dr. De Motte; illus- 
trated lecture on The Stars, by Dr. Chas. Young. 

Salurday, Fuly 27.—Lecture on “ Schiller’s 
Minor Poems,” by Dr. W. Clarke Robinson ; 
Readings and Impersonations by Edw. P. 
Elliot: illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Modern Electri- 
city,”” by Dr. De Motte. 

Sunday, Fuly 24.—Divine services and Sun- 
day-school. 

Monday, Fuly 25.—Lecture ‘ The Uses of 
Ugliness,” by the Rev. Jahu De Witt Miller ; 
illustrated lecture, ‘‘ The Bedouin,"’ by the Rev. 
Peter von Finklestein Mamreov; illustrated 
lecture on “ Visible Sound,”’ by Dr. De Motte. 

Tuesday, Fuly 26'—Lecture “ Distinguished 
Men I Have Met,” by the Rev. J. De Witt 
Miller; ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,”’ by Locke 
Richardson, the greatest living Shakesperean 
reader ; illustrated lecture, ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth,”’ 
by the Rev. P. von Finkelstein Mamreov. 

Wednesday, Fuly 27: Comenius Day.— 
Lecture on ‘‘ Goethe,"’ by Dr. W. Clarke Rob- 
inson ; addresses commemorative of the three 
hundredth anniversary of John Amos Comenius, 
the great pioneer and apostle of Popular Edu- 
cation ; reading, ‘‘ Dickens’ Christmas Carol,” 
by Locke Richardson. 

Thursday, Fuly 28.—Grand Concert and 
Farewell Services. 

The above is not yet quite complete. There 
are a number of attractions we expect to have, 
but not having concluded negotiations for them 
at this writing, we prefer not to put them on the 
programme until we are positively certain of 
them. Such, for instance, is a day set apart 
as Foresiry Day, when we hope to have the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association hold a pub- 
lic meeting on our grounds, with addresses on 
the subject of Forestry by eminent speakers. 

There will also be a series of classic piano 
recitals given by Mr. David Crozier, which will 
be of a high order, and a special treat to our 
music-loving patrons. These, however, will 
not be “ public,”’ but extra, with an extra charge 
of admission to them. We shall have occasion 
to speak of them again, as also of such changes 
and additions to the programme as may have 
to be made. Enough has, we think, been said, 
to convince the public that the courses of in- 


* struction and entertainment of the Pennsylvania 


Chautauqua need not shun comparison with 
those of any other summer assembly in the land. 





COLUMBUS DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 





LET MEMORIAL TREES BE PLANTED. 





HE proposed Columbian Celebration for 
the public schools was suggested by that 
sterling paper, Zhe Youth's Companion, the 
publisher of which has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee to make 
arrangements for the due observance of Oc- 
tober 12, 18y2. This committee is already 
actively at work enlisting the interest of the 
press in all directions. The suggestion 
meets with cordial approval everywhere, and 
such a demonstration seems assuied as will 
arouse the schools with a common purpose, 
as never before in honor of any one man in 
the history of the world. 

**It is proposed,’’ says the Boston Her- 
ald, ‘*that rhe 400th anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of America shall be observed every- 
where in this country as a national event, 
and that the public schools of the nation 
shall be the body that is to take a chief part 
in this celebration. On that day in 1892, 
the grounds of the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago will be dedicated, and it is fitting 
that one of the chief institutions which dis- 
tinguish America from the Old World 
should distribute the meaning and spirit of 
this celebration into every city and town and 
village and hamlet of the whole nation. It 
is a day that reaches back through four cen- 
turies of progress, and it includes all that 
America has passed through in these four 
hundred years; the crowding out of one 
race by another, the succession of one civil- 
ization after another: the growth of new 
ideas, and the putting of old ideas to new 
service ; the introduction of nobler manners, 
better laws, a larger and freer life than the 
world has known before ; and as the funda- 
mental element in this new order, the crea- 
tion and development of our public school 
system than which nothing is more truly 
representative of American ideas and insti- 
tutions. It will be more than the linking of 
our 13,000,000 school children with the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. . . We cannot 
think of aaything that will be more signifi- 
cant of all that Americans hold dear than 
the making of this day, by the uniform ac- 
tion of the Governors of the States, a holi- 
day, and the gathering of our children to 
participate in the exercises of a uniform pro- 
gramme which shall enable the children in 
the remotest hamlet in the country to par- 
ticipate in the same songs and hear to some 
extent the same words that will be sung or 
spoken at Chicago on that day. Here is a 
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good working idea, one which is capable 
of both national and local development.’’ 

There is however, one feature, in plan- 
ning for the observance of the day, which 
seems thus far to have been overlooked. /¢ 
ts the planting everywhere of Memorial Trees. 
There are two seasons for the planting of 
deciduous trees, before the leaves have 
come in the Spring and while falling or after 
they have fallen in the Autumn. We have 
known of the successful transplanting of 
evergreens at almost any season. October 
12th of any year might be named as a Fall 
Arbor Day that can be observed throughout 
the entire country, whether for the planting 
of deciduous or evergreen trees. By all 
means, therefore, let a part of this Memorial 
Day for the year 1892 be given to the 
planting of long-lived trees in honor of 
Christopher Columbus and in commemora- 
tion of the Discovery of America. 

In the more northern parts of the country 
the elm, oak, hickory, ash, maple, chestnut, 
beech, birch, sycamore, pine, fir, walnut, 
willow, cherry, apple, pear, and others 
might be planted ; and in the extreme south 
the live oak, the water oak, pecan, magnolia, 
pine, orange, and such other trees as grow 
luxuriantly in those warmer latitudes. 
These will always be remembered in every 
locality as ‘‘ Columbus trees,’’ planted on 
the 40oth anniversary of his great discovery, 
and will be regarded with unusual interest. 
Not a few of them will continue to grow and 
flourish until another hundred years have 
passed, and another yet grander observance 
of the day shall be had upon its sooth anni- 
versary. 

Let the pupils in the schools also plant at 
their homes on that day, nuts of hickory, 
walnut, chestnut, and others, as they may 
be able to obtain them. Let single trees be 
planted, and rows of trees and groves of 
trees, or larger areas, as may be convenient, 
all to be known in the future as ‘‘ Columbus 
trees.’’ 

Were a million trees planted between sun- 
rise and sunset, what emphasis they would 
give for generations to the thought of Discov- 
ery Day in the minds of school children and 
of the public at large! at the same time that 
they would arouse and deepen interest in the 
growing world, in Nature herself. They 
would become landmarks everywhere to per- 
petuate the memory of this anniversary, to 
dignify the occasion more and more as the 
years go by, investing the life and work of 
Columbus with a near personal interest of es- 
pecial value and importance. ‘Thousands 
of Centennial trees, planted in 1876, are now 
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objects of increasing interest in many parts 
of the country. Let us do still better for 
Columbus—and for ourselves ! 

The following is the Message addressed to 
the Public School pupils of America by the 
Executive Committee, appointed by the Su- 
perintendents of Education at their late 
meeting in Brooklyn: 


To the Scholars of the Public Schools of the 
United States, the Executive Committee of the 
Columbian Public School Celebration sends the 
following Message: 

The 12th of October, 1892, the 4ooth Anni- 
versary of the Discovery of America, ought to 
be observed everywhere in America. The day 
will be marked in Chicago by the dedication of 
the Columbian Exposition grounds. The day 
also may be signalized in every town and vil- 
lage in the Republic by a local celebration of 
which the Public School is the centre. The 
Public Schools of the Republic will form the 
most fitting centres for all these local celebra- 
tions. A national Public Schools observance 
simultaneous with the Chicago exercises will 
awaken a popular interest in the coming Exposi- 
tion. Far more important is the fact that the 
Public School has the right to occupy the most 
prominent place in the celebration. The Public 
School is the one characteristic institution 
which links all neighborhoods together, and 
can thus furnish a common bond for a national 
celebration. The Public School is the ripe fruit 
of the four centuries of American civilization. 
The Public School of to-day sways the hundred 
years to come. 

The first approval of this suggestion came 
from the Public School scholars themselves. 
When the plan was first proposed by Zhe 
Youth's Companion, January, 1891, thousands 
of letters were received, testifying to the enthu- 
siasm with which the scholars responded. The 
World's Congress Auxiliary of the Columbian 
Exposition then took up the proposal, calling 
upon all the people of the Republic to observe 
the day in their own localities, and suggesting 
that the Public Schools be everywhere the cen- 
tres of the celebration. The Superintendents 
of Education were the next to recognize the fit- 
ness of giving to the Public Schools the first 
place in this Columbian Anniversary. At their 
National Convention in Brooklyn, in February, 
1892, they took charge of the movement, and 
appointed the undersigned an Executive Com- 
mittee to lead the schools in their commemora- 
tion. 

This Executive Committee now appeals to 
the scholars themselves to be the first to move. 
It is for you, scholars of the American Public 
Schools, to arouse a sentiment in your schools 
and in your neighborhoods for this grand way 
of celebrating the Finding of America. Edu- 
cators and teachers will meet you from their 
side. But it is for you to begin. You will 
make it succeed if you unite to say that it ought 
to be done. The interest of the public will be 
awakened if the scholars join in the earnest re- 
quest that the school be allowed to be the centre 
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of the day's observance. There are Thirteen 
Millions now in the Public Schools. You have 
the chance to conduct a patriotic movement 
which will have a place in history, and will 
strengthen the Republic through the coming 
century. 

The first thing to do is to determine, when 
you read this Message, that you will do all you 
can to induce your school to enter the celebra- 
tion. Then show this message to your teach- 
ers; every patriotic teacher will be glad to help 
you if you show yourselves in earnest. Take 
the message to the School Committee and the 
Superintendent; their consent and aid are indis- 
pensable. After you secure the support of all 
these, then let the schvol vote that it will enter 
the celebration. The next thing after this pub- 
lic vote will be the appointment of a strong com- 
mittee to take the matter in charge. This com- 
mittee should be made up jointly from scholars, 
teachers and friends of the school. The com- 
mittee should in all cases be made up of those 
who are most in earnest, so that the work may 
not be checked by any possible change of 
teachers during the summer. 

A programme of exercises will be furnished 
by the Executive Committee. It will be simple 
and adapted to any school, yet so arranged that 
more elaborate exercises may be added wher- 
ever desired. The aim of this Official Pro- 
gramme will be that certain leading exercises 
may be the same in every school in the Repub- 
lic; and that at least in one feature the Chicago 
Programme and the School Programme may 
be identical. 

In due time this Executive Committee will 
make more definite suggestions on methods of 
celebration through the Superintendents of Ed- 
ucation and through the press. 

The duty of your committee will first be to in- 
terest the citizens and to prepare the school. 
Processions may be arranged. The veterans, 
both North and South, will gladly be escorts for 
the schools. The other military, civic and re- 
ligious organizations of each town will lend 
their aid if they see that the schools are deter- 
mined that the celebration shall be worthy of 
the day. The local press will be the most valu 
able of all supports; and the earliest effort of 
your local committee should be to enlist its 
sympathy and request its coéperation. Ask 
your local paper to print this message. On Oc- 
tober 12th the Stars and Stripes should be 
floating from every schoolhouse in the Repub- 
lic. It is the hope of the friends of Common 
School Education that not one Public School in 
the United States will allow itself to be left out 
in this most memorable celebration. 

Francis Bellamy, Chairman, representing The 

Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 

John W. Dickinson, Secretary of Massachusetts 

Board of Education. 

Thomas B. Stockwell. Commissioner of Public 

Schools of Rhode Island. 

W. R. Garrett, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Tennessee. 
W. C. Hewitt, Superintendent of Michigan Ed- 
.ucation Exhibit at World's Fair. 
Executive Committee. 
: 





OUR SPRING ARBOR DAY. 





FIFTEENTH OBSERVANCE BY THE LANCASTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 





REES have been planted in all parts of 

the State, in commemoration of Arbor 
Day. But not enough. We see mention in 
Lebanon county of the Arbor Day Associ- 
ation, and in Lancaster county of the Arbor 
Day Circle, in the schools. This it is that 
will in time realize all reasonable expecta- 
tions of the day. When the pupils in the 
schools, and their teachers as well, have 
from year to year, with their own hands, 
planted trees of many kinds, and nuts and 
seeds that grow into trees, and think of, and 
look at, and speak of them with lively inter- 
est, because educated to do so—as this one 
‘‘ten years old,’’ that ‘‘fifteen,’’ this 
‘*five,’’ that ‘‘ eight,’’ this ‘* four,’’ and of 
this or that kind or variety of tree, where 
obtained, what its good points, etc.—when 
they grow along to manhood and old age, 
with the thought of trees much as they now 
have it of live stock, through the country at 
large—then indeed will the community be- 
gin to realize what is meant by Arbor Day, 
especially by Arbor Day in the schools. 
The largest individual planting, outside of 
the schools, of which we have seen inention, 
is that of Col. James Young, of three hun- 
dred trees on his fine farms near Middle- 
town, in Dauphin county. 

The High School of Lancaster has been 
loyal to the day, from its first introduction 
into the State by .Dr. Higbee, in 188s. 
This marks its fifteenth observance in reg- 
ular succession. Each time there have been 
from 100 to 150 trees planted by the boys’ 
department, and usually a fair number of 
trees by the girls. These trees are distrib- 
uted towards noon of the day appointed, 
with instructions as to how they should be 
planted. The afternoon is occupied by a 
programme of music, readings, a formal ad- 
dress, and an exhibition of class work in the 
gymnasium, all of which is greatly enjoyed 
and pleasantly remembered. 

The exercises of our fifteenth Arbor Day 
were opened by Rev Dr. Mitchell. The 
music, under the direction of Profs. Matz 
and Thorbahn, was especially fine. The 
formal address was by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, 
principal of the boys’ department. Mr. H. 
A. Schroyer, florist, made the girls’ study 
hall, in which the exercises of the afternoon 
were held, a very bower of spring-time 
beauty and freshness. The gymnasium 
drill, under Mr. Carl Zens, was also greatly 
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enjoyed. The following is the full pro- 
gramme of the day: 


Reading and Prayer—Rev. J. Y. Mitchell. 

Chorus—‘* Guide Me, 0 Thou Great Jehovah ”’ (Herold). 

Chorus—* Brightly ’’ (Haydu). 

Cho: us—‘‘ Bloom On, My Roses” (Cowen). 

Instrumental—Overture: ‘ Inauguration’’ (Cox), High 
School Orchesira. 

Chorus— ‘ The Merry Birds” (Gumbevi), 

Chorus—“‘ Happy and Light” (Balfe). 

Chorus—‘* The Standard Bearer ”’ (Lindpainter). 

Read ng—Arbor-Day Proclamation of His Excellency Rob- 
ert E. Pattison, Governor of Pennsylvania, by R. C. Campbell. 

Reading—Arbor Day Circular ot Dr, D. J. Walter, Jr,, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, by 
B. A. McComsey. 

Instrumental—Quartette, ‘‘ Prayer and “Rondo,” Prof. Carl 
Thorbahn, B. F. Eby, B. A. McConisey, Stewart Thorbahn. 

Chorus—** Star Spangled Banner ”’ (Key . 

Chorus—“ On to the Feld ” (Bellin). 

Chorus—‘‘ The German Fatherland ” (Reichardt). 

Instrumenial—Violin Solo, ‘‘ Slumber Song ”’ (Ries), Stewart 
Thorbahn. 

Readiung—‘‘ The Tree Party ”’ (A. L. Shattuck), Mary C. 
Ranck. 

Reading—*‘ Black-Eyed Sue” (Mary Bradley), Gertrnde A. 
Sweeton. 

Chorus—‘‘ Welcome, Pretty Primrose ’’ (Pinsuti). 

Chorus—‘‘ The Boat Song ”’ (Weber). 

Instrumental—Clarinet solo, from *‘ Bohemian Girl”’ (Balfe), 
Thomas Thorbahn. 

Arbor Day Address. 

Instrumental—* Heather Rose,’’ caprice (Gustav Lange), 
High School Orchestra, 

Chorus—“* Mermaid’s Evening Song ’’ (Glover). 

Chorus—‘*‘ Home so Biest’’ (Abt). 

Doxvlogy—‘‘ Praise God from Whom all Blessings flow.” 


The address by Mr. McCaskey was much 
as follows : 
AN ARBOR DAY MOSAIC. 


‘‘It never rains roses ; when we want to have 
more roses we must plant more trees.’’ That's 
what George Eliot says. And the venerable 
Whittier this : 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their power, 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 

Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

And William Cullen Bryant: 

When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies ; 

The earth has no more gorgeous sight 
‘To show to human eyes. 

Here is struck the key-note of Arbor Day. 
We hear the birds, and see the bloom, and feel 
the gladness and the glory of the time. 

A few days since, half asleep in the quiet 
morning, I had for some time been conscious of 
the English sparrows chirping and chattering 
outside the open windows, near their nests in the 
vine upon the wall. It was noise they made 
and litile else, with no suggestion of melody in 
it or of soul behind it. Suddenly in a lull of 
their little voices a robin, from a leafless tree 
near by, broke out gloriously into song, and his 
liquid, tuneful notes filled all the air. O voice 
of joy! The Spring come back again—and I 
had not known it! It was the robin song as of 
old, perfect in every tone, and yet more full and 
sweet, I thought, as if thrilling with the glad- 
ness of his return from Florida or some other 
Semi-tropical winter resort. Over and over 
again he poured forth his lay of the heart, his 
“Home Sweet Home.” Then after a pause, 
stirred perhaps by this herald of the Spring, 
from a tree fifty yards or more away, there 
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came on the still air—while the English sparrows 
outside the windows and the robin seemed to 
listen—the warbling trill of the song-sparrow. 
It is not so rich and full as the song of the robin 
at his best, but pure, clear, melodious and 
longer sustained. I had not heard either of these 
songsters since last year, and it was as when 
in the Fall one comes, with a quick pulse of 
glad recognition, upon the Pleiades and Orion, 
which he has not seen for many months, lead- 
ing up the starry hosts to blaze in the winter 
sky until the spring returns again. So for me 
Winter was gone in that hour of the early morn- 
ing, and “the time of the singing of birds"’ was 
come. 


ONE OF MANY EDUCATORS. 


Arbor Day is meant to be one of the many 
educators of our time. Education runs out on 
so many lines! It has to do with nature, and 
art, and life, with the things of time and the 
dream of Eternity. It takes in acquaintance 
with books, but includes no less the butterfly 
and the bird, the grass and flower, the leaf and 
habit of the tree, the billowy wheat, the rustling 
corn, the wind and cloud, air and earth and sea 
and sky, with their myriad wonders of animate 
and inanimate creation; music with its melody 
and harmony; gratitude to our fellows for the 
many good things in which we should hold our- 
selves their debtors, and to God ‘‘in whom we 
live and move and have our being.” In school 
we get something, but more at home and out of 
doors. To assume that ability to spell, naming 
the letters of a word in their appointed order; 
to read, calling words at sight, often with little 
apprehension of the thought; to cipher, with 
fair degree of accuracy in mechanical results— 
that these things are ‘ education,"’ and here to 
pause, is to rest content with a very low standard 
of attainment. It is to live in the sub cellar of 
a palace when you might command, if you so 
desired, a broad outlook, from spacious win- 
dows higher up or in the free air of heaven 
under the stars. How few of us ever realize 
even a modest fraction of one per cent. upon 
the possibilities of attainment which the average 
life affords! If there be for us another life to 
follow this, then only those things are of endur- 
ing value which, in themselves or in their 
blessed influence, we can reckon upon for that 
Hereafter. When we get away from Fairbanks’ 
scales, and life insurance companies, and the 
United States Mint and national banks, and all 
such mere earthly belongings as title-deeds, 
stocks and mortgages, fish-hooks, bobbing corks 
and keen-edged knives—where only the soul 
of things we knew and loved will be left to us— 
we shail be rich indeed (and only then) if that 
soul is worthy to be immortal. Arbor Day is of 
a class of influences which educate men to 
better things—to nearer acquaintance with 
Nature, that “ never yet betrayed the heart that 
loved her,’ and to unselfish effort for the well- 
being of those who will never hear of us and 
whom we will never see. Let us get from it, 
therefore, what good we can, making it year by 
year an influence of blessing to ourselves and 
others. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS—ORANGES, APPLES. 


What have we done for Arbor Day? Some- 
thing, perhaps. When, however, we have aided 


[ May, 


| the realms of nature and spirit with a passion 


the work to the utmost of our opportunities, we | 


shall still regard ourselves as having made only | : 
| some account of Henry Ward Beecher’s inter- 


a beginning. But small beginnings have often 
led on to large results, and within a compara- 
tively brief period of time. In one of the larg- 
est orange-producing counties of Florida, where 
now there are hundreds of thousands of bear- 
ing trees, | saw, a few years ago, four or five 
large trees that were the first planted in that 
partof the State. These trees are from forty to 
fifty years old, and were said to be the largest 
in the county. An old gentleman who is owner 
of one of the finest groves in that region, and 
who has lived there all his life, told me of the 
man, a personal acquaintance, who had brought 
two or three oranges in his saddle-bags from Fort 
Dade, near the Gulf coast, and carefully planted 
their seeds. A half dozen of these seeds sprouted 
and have grown into noble trees producing an- 
nually a large yield of fruit; and from these 
trees, directly and indirectly, have sprung nearly 
all the seecling orange trees to be found in that 
part of Florida. 

And you will be interested also in a pleasant 
story about apple trees, whose fruit is quite as 
good, I suppose, as oranges, and which are 
better adapted to our colder clime. He was 
a kindly man, Johnny Appleseed, as they called 
him, but like many another benefactor of his 
race he was regarded a little daft, to give so 
many years of his lonely life to the dream of 
apple orchards rioting in springtime bloom and 
laden with autumn fruitage. He was so named 
by the early settlers west of the Allegheny 
Mountains because of his custom of planting 
apple seeds in open places in the wilderness. 
It is said that his real name was Jonathan 
Chapman, and that he was born in Boston in 
1775. He obtained his seeds from the cider 
mills in western Pennsylvania, and then crossed 
the Ohio into the unbroken wilderness; some- 
times he would load a canoe and float down the 
Ohio. No doubt the efforts of this eccentric 
but kind-hearted man resulted in great benefit 
to the three States of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
To support himself he would sell young trees, 
which he had raised in open, sunny places in 
the wilderness. To those who had no money, 
he would give young trees. Much is owed by 
those great western States to the unselfish toil 
of Johnny Appleseed. Who of us will follow, 
in some small degree, his good example, in 
planting and encouraging the planting of seeds 
and stones and nuts that must, in time, grow 
into trees ? 

AN ARDENT LOVER OF NATURE. 
Some of you, while on your frequent trips to 


the country in search of plants and flowers, are 
also interested in rocks and stones. They are 


associated in your mind, and, as I would like 
to put a thought here which | think you can 
carry away with you, let me turn aside fora 
moment to speak not of the vegetable but of 
the mineral world. Let me tell you something 
of a man who loved all beauty and goodness in 
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that grew with his life, and that doubtless he 
carried with him in the wider world to which he 
has gone. 

You may have seen a recent article giving 


est in and fondness for gems of all kinds, not 
as ornaments—he was too great for any such 
weakness—but as friends and instructors. He 
loved the diamond, the ruby, the amethyst, the 
emerald, the topaz, but most of all the opal, for 
their color, their purity, their perfection. In the 
later years of his life he was seldom without 
gems of one kind or another loose in his pock- 
ets, usually the simple gem without any setting. 
The Tiffanys and other prominent jewelers of 
New York were glad to have him see the 
choicest things they had, and to carry away with 
him what he cared either to borrow or to buy. 

Gems, he said, spoke to him of God; he 
heard His voice more truly through the rich, 
deep colors of a beautiful stone than through 
any other agent. They were an_ unfailing 
source of inspiration. They had for him a 
strange power not only “to quiet the restless 
pulse of care”’ but also to still the fiercest com- 
motion of excitement. The story is told of him 
that after a three-hours’ titanic struggle with the 
Liverpool audience of sympathizers with the 
Southern Rebellion, in 1863, when the tremen- 
dous might of the man, roused to its utmost of 
fiery eloquence and righteous indignation, had 
at last gained the mastery over the mob anc 
conquered a hearing, he returned to his hotel, 
with the prospect of a restless, sleepless night. 

“ His voice,”’ says Mrs. Beecher, ‘‘ was en- 
tirely gone; what should he do the next eve- 
ning! He had with him an opal of unequaled 
richness and color. He took itin his hand and 
watched the wonderful changes as he moved it 
under the gas-light, and in the beauty and bril- 
liancy of its color he forgot the tumult and vio- 
lence of the evening, and the indignation which 
had lifted him above his audience and com- 
pelled them to listen. All his intense excite- 
ment gradually subsided as he watched this 
beautiful gem, and felt that his Master had 
through it spoken comfort and encouragement 
to his soul. Putting this minister of peace and 
encouragement safely away, he sought his bed 
and at once fell asleep, and rested all night un- 
disturbed.”’ 

Not only did he love gems, but flowers and 
trees, in their bloom or bare of leaf and blos- 
som; all the products of nature in whatever 
forms of grace or beauty or sublimity they pre- 
sented themselves; the products of zsthetic art 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, or aught else 
whose beauty is its sole excuse for being, and 
especially that which combines the useful with 
the beautiful. But in the glorious landscape he 
revelled, and with the glad sense of ownership. 
It was his, because it was his Father's, and he 
thought little of the pleasant fiction of title- 
deeds. One day, however, he found “ Bos- 
cobel,” the place a mile or more distant from 
Peekskill on the Hudson which during the lat- 
ter part of his life was his country home, his 
‘“‘ Hillside Rest.” The sense of personal owner- 
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ship of this home, as it were a gift from God, 
impressed him strangely. 

“I shall never forget,"’ says Mrs. Beecher, 
“his first home-coming (to this place). The 
children rushed at him as he stepped from the 
carriage, and fairly pulled him into the house. 
Lovingly he kissed and greeted all, yet I saw 
beneath his apparent jollity a sense of grave 
calmness. As soon as he could step out, I no- 
ticed that he did so. With bowed head he 
walked across the grounds to the highest hill, 
and there, shielded from observation by the 
trees, | know that he felt alone with his Maker. 
He told me afterward that to own such a place 
had been so long a dream with him, that when 
its realization had come, he was so deeply 
moved that he wanted to be.alone, where he 
could better control his feelings. “It over- 
whelmed me,’ he said, ‘to think that it was 
mine, and I wanted to go somewhere, unseen, 
where I could weep, and pray, and give thanks.’ 
Surely, never did any earthly possession give 
more true comfort than Mr. Beecher realized in 
this blessed spot, where for nearly thirty years 
he spent as much of his vacation as his old tor- 
mentor, the ‘hay cold’ would allow him, and 
where, through the whole year, he often went, if 
only for a few hours’ rest and change.” 

Shortly after his death I visited Peekskill, and 
with some friends, drove out to his beautiful 
farm. It was indeed worthy to be the home of 
Mr. Beecher. The grandest oak I have ever seen 
stands in the open sweep of lawn some twenty 
acres or more in extent. A double row of fine 
maples lines the noble drive-way to the house. 
Trees and shrubs of many varieties are planted 
everywhere. There were beautiful beds of flow- 
ers and spacious greenhouses. His two dogs, 
one of them a marvelously fine shepherd dog, 
—of which he spoke so affectionately but a day 
or two before he was stricken to death—came 
running to meet us as if missing their kind 
master and looking for his return. 

Here was a worthy citizen of the world—a 
lover of men, a lover of nature, a lover of God 
—whom I believe to have been, for many years, 
the most influential for good, and therefore the 
most useful man, upon the American continent. 
He saw the Divine everywhere through nature 
and in man ; he recognized the true, the beauti- 
ful and the good with an instinct that seemed 
almost unerring ; and followed what he saw with 
a passionate devotion that left little room for 
selfishness or fear of consequences. And it is 
with a feeling of gratitude for what I owe to this 
man in many ways, that I recall his memory, 
especially as a grand lover of Nature, upon 
this our Arbor Day. 


STATE TREE AND FLOWER. 


_ In 1889 the maple was chosen on Arbor Day, 
in the great State of New York as the State 
tree, by the 5681 school districts which observed 
the day. A vote was taken in the same way in 
1890 for a State flower. There was no majority 
for any single flower, but the favorites were the 
rose and the golden-rod. Last year decision 
was made between these two flowers. More 
than half a million pupils and teachers voted 
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on Arbor Day, with a majority of nearly 100,000 
in favor of the rose. During the Arbor Day ex 
ercises last year, the teachers of the State were 
requested to vote for the best American poem on 
nature or trees. The majority favored Bryant's 
Forest Hymn. 

An act of Assembly of New York causes Ar- 
bor Day to fall upon May 6th for the current 
year. A large and beautiful circular issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction contains 
a letter from State Supt. Draper to the pupils 
in the schools, from which I cannot do better 
than to read you some paragraphs of special in- 
terest. He says: 

“ The first Spring songs of the birds, and the 
breezes which bring a vision of summer, re- 
mind us that Arbor Day is near at hand. It is 
not often that one has the privilege of speaking 
to a million children at once. | thank you for 
what you have done to make the observance of 
Arbor Day successful, and encourage you to re- 
double your efforts for the future. Twenty 
years ago Nebraska took the lead of her sister 
States in observing this day. About four hun- 
dred million trees have been planted there, and 
still the good work goes on. Other states have 
followed the example of Nebraska, until now 
thirty-four states and two Territories have 
adopted the festival. You see, therefore, that 
the trees are no longer without protection in 
the war which has been raging against them. 
Millions of school children within the past few 
years have joined issue on their behalf, and 
their chances for life are greatly improved. 

‘Let us give special honor this year to the 
Maple, which is your choice as our State tree. 
Thousands of miles from New York, in Japan, 
there is an annual holiday excursion to see this 
tree in the glory of its autumn colors. It is 
scarcely less beautiful when the birds are choos- 
ing its branches for their nests in preference to 
those of all other trees. Let us guard the 
chosen tree of the Empire State, and give it the 
care due to its exalted position. Let us see to 
it that at least one maple be planted in the 
grounds of each school in every school district, 
and that it be dedicated to some patriot whose 
name is on the roll of honor of the State or of 
the Nation. Let us commit to memory at the 
same time great thoughts of the one whose fame 
we seek to perpetuate. For example, if we 
dedicate the tree to Lincoln, let us learn by 
heart for all time his great speech at Gettysburg. 
Such thoughts recall the glorious heritage which 
should make us all true patriots. 

‘The Connecticut Grange has now beguna 
valuable work in preserving records of interest- 
ing and noted State trees. Let us see if we 
cannot do something to perpetuate the histories 
of our grand old trees. Look out for the oldest, 
largest, and most picturesque trees in your dis- 
trict. Measure the circumference of these trees, 
find out all you can about them, and then sit 
down and send me the story by mail. No 
doubt many of the facts you give would be of 
general interest, and some of them may be 
printed in the Arbor Day circular for 1893. 

“But the planting of trees is not the only 
benefit derived from Arbor Day. ‘ The groves 
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were God's first temples,’ and their beauty de- 
pends on flowers and other plants as well as 
on trees. We must not overlook this fact in 
our Arbor Day exercises. The Rose is your 
choice for State flower, and she should play an 
important part in the festival. Find as many 
other flowers as you can to add beauty to the 
day. Learn a poem which describes some of 
nature’s marvels, or write an essay on some- 
thing which interests you in the outdoor world.” 


OUR LANCASTER PARK». 


One of our stock subjects on Arbor Day we 
cannot pass without mention, and it may be 
well, as a matter of record, to give the present 
status of the Public Park question. When 
William Penn laid out Philadelphia he made 
provision for certain parks, which have always 
been and will ever be a distinctive and admir- 
able feature of that city of homes. He was a 
big man. James Hamilton laid out Lancaster. 
He wasted no sentiment on parks, for that 
would have been to throw away real estate 
with cash value. The spirit of their founders, 
each his own, seems ever since to have domi- 
nated these two cities. It is a grand thing in 
any important formative era to have a wise and 
noble leader—for his impress upon after-times! 
If the spirit of William Penn had impressed 
James Hamilton, Lancaster would be a some- 
what different city from what we know it to-day. 

It was thought some three or four years ago 
that a small park had been secured which would 
be a very desirable extension of the reservoir 
grounds. But selfish interests prevailed, and 
disappointment followed. The Electric Rail- 
way Company in the extension of their lines last 
summer, as a matter of business, opened up the 
West End Park on the Little Conestoga, a tract 
of land that has been leased for a term of years. 
This season the same company has bought a 
very desirable tract of nearly twenty acres on 
the Conestoga, immediately south of the Phila- 
delphia turnpike, which will be known as the 
East End Park. From a landing here a pleas- 
ant trip by the “ Lady Gay”’ upon the Cones- 
toga will take the visitor to Rocky Springs. So 
that it will seem but one park lying on the two 
sides of the stream. 

It was thought a few weeks since that 
“‘Wheatland,”’ a historic spot which was for 
many years the home of the late President 
Buchanan, would be converted into a City Park, 
and this project may yet be realized. The place 
is beautifully located, comprises some twenty- 
five acres or more, and has upon it a fine grove 
of native forest trees. It could be so laid out 
in walks and drives and pleasure grounds, and 
so planted, that in twenty five or fifty years 
(and ever thereafter while Lancaster stands, 
down to the fortieth generation or longer) it 
would be the pride of the city, which must, in 
course of time, quite surround and close it in 
on every side. It is not everywhere that the 
home of a President of the United States can 
be converted so readily into a Public Park. 
The place is held at twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, of which ten thousand is cffered by Mrs. 
Harriet Lane Johnson. Cannot the citizens 





of Lancaster contribute the rest of the fund? 
The High School may be put down for fifty 
dollars, and will do its full share from time to 
time in planting trees upon these grounds. 

It was thought that a cemetery would be 
located bere—which has in the past been our 
Lancaster substitute for a park. Death is a 
pleasant thing to think of, and a quiet, well-kept 
cemetery is an attractive place. People will, 
no doubt, continue to die; and the dead have 
some rights which the living are bound to re- 
spect. It would seem as if the large and 
crowded cemeteries in the east and south of the 
city do need another on the west to meet the 
growing demand for graves. In every view of 
the matter, ! hold cremation to be better than 
earth burial, but the crematorium and the urns 
of the columbarium are in little favor as yet, and 
we must appropriate eligible sites to the uses of 
the graveyard until the latter has passed out of 
fashion, as may be the case before the year 
2000 of the Christian era. In the meantime, we 
would prefer the Buchanan Park to the Wheat- 
land Cemetery. 


ARBOR DAY CIRCLE, 


Nor can Lancaster county be omitted from 
our Arbor Day mosaic, when so good a thing 
can be said of it as that which we find in the 
April number of 7he School Forum. Supt. M. 
J. Brecht is editor-in-chief of this live educa- 
tional paper. He seems always to be ready 
with a practical suggestion and what can be 
more practical than this? when he says: 

“ The Forum will make an effort in the fail 
to organize an Arbor Day Circle among the 
boys and girls of the county schools. A regular 
form of membership containing the pledge of 
the society will be issued to all who join. The 
object of the movement will be to educate our 
young people in tree culture. Special exercises 
and leaflets of instruction upon this subject will 
be published from time to time. An effort will 
be made to get an active membership of at 
least ten thousand, and with the co operation 
of teachers and parents we hope to be able to 
report that number of trees planted by the 
members of the Circle in the spring of 1893.” 
We hail the auspicious day! 

But I've been talking too long. I had hoped 
to have some one else address you to-day, but 
delayed action in the matter until the time was 
so near at hand that I could not, in courtesy, 
ask any one to prepare a paper for us, and so 
have had, myself, to give you some odds and 
ends of Arbor Day thought and fact—a bit of 
parti-colored mosaic worked to no very definite 
pattern. I thank you for the courtesy of atten- 
tion, and hope something has been said that 
you will remember. I take pleasure too in 
thanking our good friends, Professors Matz and 
Thorbahn—all of you, indeed—for the music we 
have had. Without that and them our Arbor 
Day programme would lack its most enjoyable 
feature. Let me say in closing, that I congratu- 
late you upon your work to-day, as it has been 
my privilege to do on many like occasions in 
the past. ‘his is our fifteenth Arbor Day, and 
for each of you a tree is again planted. If some 
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of you should see fifty such days, I trust that you 
will put in at least one tree for each of them. 
As the Governor has told you in his Arbor Day 
proclamation : ‘‘ Plant—Life does the rest." 


—_—_—_—__ >_> 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY.—Supt. Hamilton: The new ad- 
dition to the Beltzhoover school was dedicated 
March 4th. It contains four large rooms. Dur- 
ing the month division Institutes were held at 
Beltzhoover, Elizabeth and in Upper St. Clair 
township. These meetings were well attended 
by teachers, directors and patrons. In addition 
to the work done at these meetings by many of 
our leading principals, we are under obligations 
for assistance to Dr. Lavers and Prof. Bennett, 
of Pittsburgh, and Prof. Dolley, of Monon- 
gahela City. 

BERKS.—Supt. Zechman: At the last meeting 
of the Jefferson township school board, it was 
decided to furnish the books free next year. 
This district leads in this respect for the coming 
term. It is hoped that many more will follow 
the same plan. 

BLAIR.— Supt. Wertz: The country schools, 
with a few exceptions, have closed. Since our 
last report, one of our teachers, Miss Anna 
Black, was claimed by death. Miss Black was 
a young lady of more than ordinary promise, 
and her untimely death is mourned by her 
many friends. We also recently lost by death 
two highly respected and efficient directors, 
Geo. B. Smith, esq., of Huston township, and 
John Frosser, of Juniata township. Squire 
Smith was the oldest director in service in the 
county. He served thirty years consecutively 
as director, and was Secretary of the Board for 
26 years, which position he occupied at the 
time of his death. It was a long-established 
custom of his to visit all the schools of his town- 
ship twice each term. He was a regular attend- 
ant at the county institute, and always mani- 
fested a lively interest in its discussions. 

BUTLER Co—Supt. McCollough: Local In- 
stitutes were held at Saxonburg, W. Sunbury, 
Evans City, Prospect, Petrolia, Millerstown, 
Renfrew, Portersville, Slippery Rock, and Jack- 
sonville all in February. They were well at- 
tended by teachers, directors and citizens. At 
these institutes our teachers were assisted by 
Dr. Maltby, Profs. McClymonds, Rickets, 
Christly, Magee and Murphy. The school- 
houses recently built in Muddy Creek, Worth, 
and Venango townships, are commodious and 
substantial buildings. Flags were presented to 
all the schools of Buffalo township by the Jr. 
O.U. A.M. The citizens of the different dis- 
tricts of Middlesex township have purchased 
bells for their schools. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: Very successful 
Local Institutes were held during March at 
Centre Hall, Pine Grove Mills, and Snow Shoe. 
Most of the country schools have closed, and 
those not yet closed will do so before the spring 
Arbor Day is reached. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The local Institute 
held at Coatesville was the largest of the season. 
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The evening educational meeting was an a 1 
mated illustration of a growing popular intere 
in our free schools. Coatesville, Parkesbur; 
Kennett Square and Easton have adopted the 
savings bank system. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: A pleasant 
commencement was held this month at Burn- 
side. A class of four young ladies graduated. 
Deputy Supt. Houck was present and lectured 
to a large audience in the evening. The citi- 
zens of Burnside manifested great interest in the 
proceedings ; it was a very creditable and en- 
couraging educational meeting. 

CLINTON —Supt. Brungard: Many of our 
schools are closing, and within a few weeks 
nearly all will be closed. Logan township has 
furnished its six schools with patent desks. 
From the increased appropriation quite an in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries is expected, as well 
as an increase in length of term. There are 
still some houses almost entirely unfit for use, 
and we trust these will be remodeled and put in 
proper condition for the next term of school. 
The year has been a very successful one. 

COLUMBIA,—Supt. Johnston: Many of the 
schools have closed. The work done during 
the year has given general satisfaction. Our 
teachers are progressive. Jackson township 
supplied free text-books to its pupils. Conyng- 
ham supplied some of the books free. The 
eighth local institute for the year was held at 
Berwick; the Friday evening entertainment 
given by the pupils of the schools was very in- 
teresting, and shows that both teachers and 
pupils are doing well. A small admission fee 
was charged, and over $50 taken in. The 
people of Berwick appreciate the work done by 
their teachers, and encourage them and the 
pupils by attending these meetings. Saturday’s 
session was largely attended and interesting. 
Several of the teachers took part in the exer- 
cises, and did well. J. W. Kurtz, esq.. Presi- 
dent of the Board, delivered an interesting 
address. Prof. Noetling, of the Bloomsburg 
Normal, also addressed the meeting. Prof. 
Richardson, the principal, deserves much credit 
for making this meeting a great success. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Beitzel: An interesting 
educational meeting was held at the Huntsdale 
school, in Penn township, about 200 people be- 
ing present. In the evening of March 4th, at 
the instance of the P. O. S. of A., a large meet- 
ing was held in Literary Hall, Newville, for the 
purpose of formally presenting flags to the 
School Board for the use of the schools of that 
place. Dr. Erskine, of Presbyterian church, on 
behalf of the Order, presented the flags in an 
impressive speech, reciting the history of its de- 
velopment to its present form, and stating what 
it symbolizes. Dr. J. C. Claudy, Secretary of 
the Board, received the flags in an excellent ad- 
dress. Revs. Floyd and Herring, of the Luth- 
eran church, and the county superintendent, 
made brief addresses. The hall was elaborately 
and beautifully decorated for the occasion with 
bunting, flags and shields. The schools are 
about all closed in the country districts, after 
doing most excellent service for the children 
during the term. 
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DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: During the past 
year the directors of Berrysburg erected a fine 
two-story brick building. In addition to the two 
school rooms it has a library room, in which the 
directors will hold their meetings. The roors 
are,well lighted and furnished with patent desks 
and slate boards. It was dedicated January 27. 
The exercises consisted of recitations and music 
by members of the schools, and addresses by 
Rev. Wingert and the county superintendent. 
Mr. H. W. Willier, representing the Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, presented two flags to 
the schools, which were received with.an appro- 
priate address by Hon. Valentine Lenker, Presi- 
dent of the board. Hummelstown has long felt 
the need of better school accommodations, and 
has just completed a fine two-story brick build- 
ing containing eight rooms. The house is 
unique in design, is well constructed and ad- 
mirably arranged for light and ventilation. It 
is an ornament to the borough, and reflects great 
credit upon the architect and builder, Geo. H. 
Grove, esq., and the board of directors under 
whose supervision it was erected. The dedica- 
tion took place March 3d, and was a very en- 
joyable occasion. Visitors were present from 
several of the surrounding towns, and the citi- 
zens of the borough turned out e7 masse. At 2 
p. m. the school directors, teachers and pupils 
of the schools, the Patriotic Order Sons of 
America and Junior Order United American 
Mechanics formed in line, headed by the Hum- 
melstown Band, and paraded through the prin- 


cipal streets of the town. The column halted | 


in front of the school building, where American 
flags were presented to the schools by the or- 
ders named. H. B. Houck, Esq., made the 
presentation speech for the P. O. S. of A., and 
F. J. Schaffner for the Jr.O. U. A. M. They 
were received in a neat speech by Mr. Jacob 
Stoner, President of the school board. The 
doors of the building were then thrown open 
and the schools marched to the second floor. 
After the corridor and rooms on the first floor 
had been filled by the visitors and citizens of 
the town, the dedicatory exercises proceeded. 
The keys were presented by Mr. Buser on be- 
half of the contractor, and received on behalf of 
the school board, by the County Superinten- 
dent. Addresses were delivered by Deputy 
Supt. J. Q. Stewart and Prof. G. M. D. Eckels. 
A large educational meeting was held in the town 
hall in the evening, at which addresses were 
made by Deputy Supt. Stewart and Prof. Eckels. 
A successful local Institute was held at Will- 
iamstown, March 18 and Ig. A large audience 
of teachers and patrons assembled in the opera 
house on Friday evening and listened to an ex- 
cellent address by Deputy Supt. Henry Houck. 
The cause of education in our county, and es- 
pecially in South Hanover township, sustained a 
great loss in the death of Dr. D. C. Keller. 
Had Dr. Keller lived till the close of the pres- 
ent school year, he would have served twenty- 
one successive years as school director of South 
Hanover township. In the last conversation 
the writer had with him, he said, “If I live till 
next June I will be ‘of age’ on the School 
Board."’ Although the Doctor had no chil- 
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dren, he always took a deep interest in the well- 
fare of the schools. He favored good school- 
houses, well equipped schools and good salaries 
for qualified teachers. He visited the schools 
frequently and always had encouraging words 
for teachers and pupils. He has often pur- 
chased books, and even furnished clothing to 
poor children in the district so that they might 
be able to attend school. He still lives in the 
grateful memory of all who knew him. May 
his example inspire others to do more for the 
advancement of the cause in which he was so 
greatly interested and for which he labored so 
earnestly. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: The various Pa- 
triotic Orders in the county presented flags to 
the Clayton schools, South Chester, the John- 
son's Corner school, Concord township and the 
Union Grammar school, Nether Providence. 
They were all flung to the breeze on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, with the accompaniment of 
appropriate exercises, consisting of recitations 
and singing by the pupils, and addresses by 
public speakers. A Local Institute was held in 
Concordville, which proved a very profitable 
meeting. There was an average attendance of 
350 at each of the six sessions. The discussions 
were participated in by many of the citizens, 
thus adding much to the usefulness of the pro- 
ceedings. A very fair exhibit of school work 
was one of the features which attracted con- 
riderable attention. 

FuLTON—Supt. Peck: Fulton county has a 
uniform term of six months. The schools all 
open about the rst of October and close about the 
1stof April. The educational work, during the 
past term, has run very smoothly—there being 
but one change of teachers, and in that case the 
teacher abandoned the school. Three or four 
summer normal schools will be held in the 
county during the season. These will be con- 
ducted by professional teachers, anda large per- 
centage of those who will teach next winter will 
either attend one of these or go to the State 
Normal. The standard of qualification is being 
raised higher each year. Quite a fair percent- 
age of the pupils in the country districts study 
algebra. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney: Our schools are 
nearly all closed. In general they gave very 
good satisfaction; with one exception, every 
teacher completed his or her term with much 
less complaint than last winter. We have yet 
some in the ranks that might step down and 
out without detriment to the cause; but with the 
present remuneration we cannot expect more. 
I have reason to believe, however, that in the 
near future this drawback will be removed to a 
great extent; in many districts our teachers will 
be better paid and thereby held to the profes- 
sion, so that it will not be necessary to employ 
25 per cent. of our teachers as beginners. 

LACKAWANNA,.—Supt. Davis: Local Institutes 
were held during the month at Waverly, New- 
ton, Fleetville, and Moscow. The Newton In- 
stitute was of unusual interest and the attend- 
ance excellent. One gratifying feature is that 
the attendance is always good. The attendance 
of directors and patrons is not what it should be 
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in many cases. The South Abington school 
board has begun the construction of a four-room 
building. Olyphant directors will put the 
Smead- Wills system in the graded school build- 
ing this summer. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Most of the time 
this month was devoted to the examination of 
classes for promotion in our graded schools, 
and applicants for the common school diploma. 
These examinations revealed careful teaching. 
I am under the impression that the county 
superintendent should not be requested to con- 
dyct the examinations in our graded schools; 
since the schools are all in session when this 
work must be done, the time thus required of 
him could be more profitably spent. 

LuUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: The schools of 
Plymouth borough are making substantial pro- 
gress under the excellent supervision of Prof. 
Heikes. A new building is to be erected to take 
the place of the one now in use. Avoca occu- 
pies a new building, completed about the rst of 
January. 

Lycominc—Supt. Lose: The examination 
for common school diplomas was held in each 
one of the eighteen districts on March 1oth. 
The questions were prepared by the County 
Superintendent, and the examinations con- 
ducted by the District Superintendents. Nearly 
every district in the county furnished pupils for 
the examination. The last one of the sixteen 
District Institutes was held at Nintyville. It is 


estimated that these institutes were attended by 
an average of 400 citizens, 100 pupils, 10 direc- 


tors and 40 teachers. Every part of the county 
had its educational meeting and much good 
was done. Limestone township has completed 
a two-story brick school-house, which is a great 
credit to the township. On the first floor are 
two large pleasant school-rooms, while the sec- 
ond floor is arranyed as a hall for educational 
purposes. It will seat 300 persons. The build- 
ing is first class, both in plan and workmanship. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: The uniform exami- 
nation for graduation from the county schools 
was held March sth, at fifteen convenient 
points. Out of 231 applicants, 150 received 
diplomas. The average age of those who 
passed was about 16% years. Several town- 
ships have wisely determined upon a continu- 
ous term next year. The increased appropria- 
tion will be applied mainly to the lengthening 
of the school term. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: A successful 
local institute was held at Portland. Prof. F. 
E. Wood, of Scranton, lectured in the evening 
on ‘Money and Money-making.” The gram- 
mar school room was so crowded on Saturday 
morning that we were compelled to meet in the 
Presbyterian church in the afternoon, in order 
to accommodate the people. With a very few 
exceptions I find our schools in a prosperous 
condition. Most of the schools in the six 
months districts have closed. A number of 
school-houses will be erected this summer. 
Quite a number of our teachers will attend the 
Normal School. ° 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Held a very suc- 
cessful Local Institute at Auburn. It was largely 
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attended by citizens, teachers, and directors 
of Auburn and surrounding districts. The ex- 
cellent school-work on exhibition by the Auburn 
schools and others reflected great credit on 
teachers and pupils. Dr. Schaeffer and Deputy 
Supt. Houck favored us with popular lectures 
and day instruction. The essays, discussions 
and class-drills by the teachers were well re- 
ceived, and the instrumental and vocal music 
furnished by the local talent was excellent. 
The flag drills and calisthenic exercises of Au- 
burn teachers and pupils greatly assisted in 
enlivening the evening exercises, and are de- 
serving of special mention. The Auburn 
people were very hospitable, and kindly enter- 
tained many of the teachers from outside dis- 
tricts. The teachers and directors of Auburn 
deserve special credit for the excellent local ar- 
rangements and grand success of the Institute. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: Most of the 
schools are closed. Selinsgrove will graduate a 
class of nine, and Freeburg a class of thirteen. 
The attendance during the term has been good, 
and we have had a very successful year. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Berkey: The grading of 
all the schools has been attempted, and thus 
far the results have been altogether encourag- 
ing and satisfactory. Every teacher in the 
county has left a complete record of the grade 
standing of each pupil for the benefit of his 
successor. This will prepare the way for more 
through grading next year. Sixty-six appli- 
cants for graduation were examined, and al- 
though the standard required is high, forty-two 
reached it and were granted diplomas. 

T1oGa—Supt. Reasly: About 330 schools of 
the county have been visited once and a num- 
ber of them twice. Owing to the divided terms, 
it is impossible to visit all the rural schools dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. In several 
districts, in deference to the wishes of different 
communities, some of the winter schools opened 
in September, some in October, some in No- 
vember, and some as late as December. As a 
result, there are only several weeks in which 
all the schools of the district are in session at 
the same time. In view of the increased State 
appropriation, some districts wisely contemplate 
increasing the annual school term. Chatham 
has decided to add another month, thus making 
her annual term eight months. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The_ schools of 
Lewisburg, Allenwood and Laurelton held en- 
tertainments during the month; they were in- 
teresting and were largely attended by parents 
and others. A short time ago the Allenwood 
schools were made the recipients of a hand- 
some flag from the P. O. S. of A. of that place. 
The exercises accompanying the presentation 
were highly enjoyed by teachers, pupils and 
parents. 

WASHINGTON.— Supt. Tombaugh: Last fall 
we introduced a course of study and system of 
graduation. With the help of committees we 
held examinations at 26 different points in the 
county. One hundred and seventy-five appli- 
cants were examined; of these 122 passed and 
were awarded beautiful diplomas, in which they 
take great pride. The new system is already 
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doing what a compulsory school law would do, 
and more. The people are much pleased with 
the plan. 

CHAMBERSBUKG—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
held a central Institute for Chambersburg and 
surrounding districts March 4th and 5th, and 
notwithstanding the unusual inclemency of the 
weather, there was quite a large attendance. 
This Institute was remarkable for the excellent 
character of the proceedings. Miss Spencer, of 
the Normal School at Shippensburg, discussed 
the subject of Reading and Elocution; Prof. 
Cary, of Wilson College, Biology; Dr. E. Lane 
Schofield, Hygiene, or the Science of Life; Dr. 
Geo. S. Hull, Physics. Never before in this 
county did so many of the teachers appear with 
papers and discussions so creditable to them- 
selves, and so interesting and profitable to the 
hearers. It was an unusual literary treat. A 
few of the topics were; The Recitation, the 
Teacher as a Citizen, Reconciling Theory and 
Practice, Scientific Schools, Self-Improvement, 
Language Work, Queen Isabella, Growing Old 
Gracefully, What of the Future, Success in 
Teaching, Little Things and Great, Lights and 
Shadows of Tarrytown, Professional and Non- 
professional Reading and Study, Education of 
the Will, Education by Observation. Also class 
drill in gymnastics and arithmetic. Much in- 
terest in literature has been aroused by the 
formation here of a University Extension Centre. 
Prof. Rolfe conducted a course including Car- 
lyle, Wordsworth, Arnold, Scott, Thackeray, 
and Lamb. Two hundred enthusiastic persons, 
among them the teachers in the public schools, 
joined in the work, quite a number of whom 
will take the examinations. This movement 
added to our already excellent and flourishing 
public schools, academy and Wilson College, 
gives Chambersburg most desirable educa- 
tional facilities. 

HazLE TownsuHip. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Jones: During the month a parochial school for 
children of Italian parents was opened at Lati- 
mer. The teaching is all in the Italian lan- 
guage. Fifteen to twenty children, formerly 
attending the public schools, are now receiving 
instruction here. The punils of Principal Fal- 
low's school at Stockton have shown a com- 
mendable interest in the decoration of their 
room by having it neatly papered, beautifully 
adorned with pictures, etc. Many other schools 
in the township are also nicely decorated. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Shiminel: The Wicker- 
sham Memorial exercises, March 25th, were in 
every way an honor to the man whose life and 
services were commemorated by them. In the 
High School an address was made by R. A. 
Lovell, esq., a former pupil of Dr. Wickersham. 
In the Grammar Schools, the pupils were 
favored in like manner by J. R. Simson, esq., 
Rev. W. C. Schaeffer, and Supt. S. G. Rudy. 
In some of the schools there had gathered such 
a throng of visitors that standing room was 
wanting. A collection amounting to nearly 
twenty dollars was taken up among the pupils, 
and three fine large portraits of Dr. Wickersham 
were bought and framed—one for the High 
school, one for the 4th Ward building, and one 





for the 2d Ward. Henceforth the boys and 
girls, as they enter school in the morning and 
leave it in the evening, will find inspiration in 
the tender, beneficent look of him who labored 
so many years in their behalf. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt.- Hotchkiss: The Round 
Table of superintendents and principals of 
Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio, met 
in the high school building of this city, March 
25 and 26. The meeting was of great interest. 

NANTICOKE.—Supt. Miller: We feel particu 
larly proud of our new school building. It con- 
tains six large rooms well lighted, besides :; 
well arranged high school department consist- 
ing of a large assembly room, class rooms and 
library. It is supplied with the Smead-Wills 
system; and altogether is admitted to be one 
of the finest schools buildings of the state. At 
the dedicatory services, addresses were deliv 
ered by State Supt. Waller and by Supt. Jas. 
M. Coughlin, of the Wilkes-Barre schools. 

NEWPORT TOWNSHIP. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Dewey: The schools held appropriate memoria! 
services on the anniversary of Dr. Wicker- 
sham's death. A large number of patrons vis 
ited the schools on that day. The school board 
decided to keep the night schools open one 
more month, thus making five months of night 
school this year. ; 

PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. 
Gildea; Wickersham memorial day was ob- 
served in most of the schools with appropriate 
exercises. 

POTTSTOWN.—Supt. Rupert: We have just 
moved into our new high school building 
erected at an expense of $27,000. On the sec- 
ond floor is an assembly room, that seats at 
single desks 204 pupils, and is one of the finest 
high school rooms in the state. Attached to this 
room are three recitation rooms and a library 
containing over 2000 volumes at the command 
of the pupils. On the first floor are four school 
rooms and a directors’ room. In the third 
story there is a large room used as a gymna- 
sium. The Pottstown teachers are now holding 
a ‘‘ Geographical and Historical Loan Exhibi- 
tion’ which promises to be a decided success. 
Four large rooms are filled with engravings, 
etchings, lithographs, specimens, and relics of 
all kinds. We hope to increase the interest of 
our pupils in geography and history, and alsc 
expect to make some money. The proceeds 
will be used in purchasing solar microscopes to 
aid in teaching geography, history, literature 
and science. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: The Dr. Wick- 
ersham Memorial Day was appropriately ob 
served by our teachers. The exercises were 
pleasing and impressive. The attendance and 
work of our evening schools have been good,— 
far better than in former years. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The term of 
four of the members of our Board expires with 
the school year. At the recent election they were 
all re-elected. This indicates confidence on the 
part of the public in their work as directors. 

WIL&IAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: On ac- 
count of the weakening of walls, the Jackson 
school building, in the 7th ward, was ordered t« 
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be closed, and in consequence the pupils had to | 


be provided for elsewhere. We were fortunate 


in having some vacant rooms in the Webster 
building. 


Our schools are prosperous, the only 
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drawback being irregularity of attendance oc- 
casioned by sickness. The attendance is, how- 
ever, better than it was in the early part of 
March. Our schools will close May 27th. 
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Few indeed are the American homes where 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s books are not known 
and enjoyed. The advent of every new story 
from her pen is hailed by thousands of young 
and of old readers. We are therefore quite sure 
that our readers will rejoice when we tell them 
that she has just published A Go/den Gossip 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Price $1.50), 
another neighborhood story as pure and good 
and interesting as anything she has written. 
The gossip she telis of is indeed golden; if only 
there were more of it in the world! The book 
will be specially enjoyed by our girls and young 
ladies. A charming book of travel is Mr. Ma- 
turin M. Ballou’s FLguatorial America (The 
same. Price $1.50.) Our readers are well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Ballou's entertaining style. 
He is the Bayard Taylor of the present genera- 
tion, and has visited and discribed more coun- 
tries than any man living. In this volume he 
takes us to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes 
in the West Indies, and thence to the principal 
countries and chief cities of South America, giv- 
ing us much information and a very good gen- 
eral idea of their customs, laws, industries, re- 
sources, as well as of their natural features. It 
isan excellent book for the school library, as 
are all volumes of travel. 

One of the most important works issued this 
winter, however, is the third volume of Prof. 


John Bach McMaster's Aitstory of the People of 


the United States. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co, Price $2.50.) It is several years since 
Vol. Il appeared, but neither the interest of its 
successor nor its historic value have suffered 
from the delay. Indeed we think we see plain 
marks of improvement in the author's style and 
method, though his unusual gift of making alive 
his subject, investing it with a present interest 
and making it thoroughly entertaining, is as 
marked as ever. Prof. McMaster, taking his 
cue from R. H. Green, aims to picture for us 
not only the wars and politics of our country, 
but the every-day life, manners, dress, occupa- 
tions, opinions and sentiments of the people. 
In his first volume at least he laid himself open 
to the charge of too lightly passing over events 
of importance in order to give us his vivid de- 
scriptions of the details of social life. This mis- 
take he has avoided in the present volume, 
which is evidently written with painstaking and 
conscientious care, and appears to be as thorough 
and reliable as it is intensely interesting. Mc- 
Master's history commences where Bancroft's 
Stopped, and worthily carries it on to the late 
civil war. Vol. IIIl comes down to the opening 
of the war of 1812. 

A peculiarity of this history is the full and free 
use it makes of contemporary journals, newspap- 








ers and biographies. These, indeed, are the 
true sources of all historical writings, whether 
descriptive and pictorial as Prof. McMaster's, or 
philosophical as Mr. John Fiske’s. Yet good 
biography has a separate value and special in- 
terest besides, for its influence on the life and 
character of the reader. Both these uses are 
served in an eminent degree by the two latest 
volumes in the ‘‘ American Men of Letters’’ and 
‘* American Religious Leaders" series of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The first treats of 
William Gilmore Simms (Price, $1.25), the 
leading representative literary man of the South 
up to the close of the civil war. Since then 
Simms has been so entirely eclipsed by nota 
few of the large company of southern writers 
who have sprung up in rapid succession, that 
few of our younger readers will remember him 
or his once famous and popular romances. But 
he is an important and interesting figure in the 
history of American literature, and worthy of the 
kindly yet discriminating, and on the whole 
just, treatment he receives at the hands of -his 
biographer, who appears to us to deserve special 
praise for that feature of his volume for which 
he half apologizes, the large attention he pays 
to his subject's local and historical environment. 
The volume is an admirable addition to a series 
for which editor and publishers may be proud, 
and for which all students of literary history 
must be devoutly thankful. The ‘Religious 
Leaders "’ series must be a difficult one for the 
editor to handle, it seems to us; because theo- 
logical feeling and bias can hardly be avoided 
in its writers, and still more in its readers. It is, 
therefore, a matter almost of surprise to us that 
thus far there have been only one or two vol- 
umes in it which have not been satisfactory to 
the great mass of readers and commended 
themselves to all fair-minded people. Certainly 
no one can be other than gratified at President 
Carter's treatment of Mark Hopkins (Price, 
$1.25) in the latest volume. It is a biography 
that will be of peculiar interest, moreover, to 
educators, for of its subject it was that Garfield 
said, ‘‘ A log with Mark Hopkins at one end of it 
it is a university!" He was an American edu- 
cational leader as truly as a leader of religious 
thought; a true and great man in every respect 
—as president of Williams College for thirty-six 
years; of the A. B. C. for Foreign Missions for 
thirty years; asa preacher and theologian in the 
pulpit, and as a voluminous author to the end of 
his long and useful life; a man whose influence 
is still felt and long will be, and only for good; 
one of whom Americans of every name can 
only be proud, 

How wide-spread and deep is the interest in 
the philosophy of Evolution at the present day 
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which crops out continually! Nothinking man or 
woman can any longer afford to be indifferent 
toit. It is the dominant mode of thought in our 
age; and men now spend less time in discuss- 
ing the great law than in testing it by its appli- 
cability in education, art, literature, and life in 
general. This is done specifically in the latest 
volume of lectures issued by the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association under the general title of 
Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art (D. 
Appleton & Co., Price, $1.50), which contains 
seventeen lectures, in popular style, on Evolu- 
tion in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zodlogy, 
Art, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, Music, 
etc., with a characteristically clear, fair, and al- 
together admirable one by John Fiske, on the 
Scope and Influence of Evolution, besides sev- 
eral others on biographical and general topics. 
The volume is a credit not only to American 
thought, but in its temperate, fair and tolerant 
spirit, to the American heart as well. Such lec- 
tures do immense good in informing, broaden- 
ing and liberalizing popular thought and senti- 
ment. The application of Evolution to morality, 
or ethics, is nowhere made as authoratively and 
as clearly as by Mr. Spencer himself in the latest 
volume of his monumental system of “ Synthetic 
Philosophy,”’ as he calls it. It is entitled Fws- 
tice (The same. Price, $1.25), and constitutes 
Part IV. of his “‘ Principles of Morality,’ dealing 
so far with the ethics of social life. It is the 
part of his philosophy which, perhaps more 
than all the rest, enlists the popular interest. It 
is also the part which Mr. Spencer himself re- 
gards as belonging to the most important divis- 
ion of his system of philosophy ; and is the one 
which many will regard as furnishing the cru- 
cial test of Evolution. Whether one agrees 
with Mr. Spencer's views or not, the volume is 
one worth studying, and ought to be studied 
before an opinion be passed for or against his 
philosophy. 

Dr. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, is not a fol- 
lower of Herbert Spencer. Probably he would 
be a better philosopher if he were. But he 
could not well be a clearer, fairer, or more in- 
teresting interpreter of Zhe Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Price, 
$2.50) than he is. He is a sprightly writer, 
frankly outspoken, and entirely free from tech- 
nicalities of expression. Anyone can easily 
understand his lucid expositions of Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, and their place in the 
history of human thought. In this lies the chief 
value of his handsome volume, which will do 
much to make the study of modern philosophy 

opular. The substance of his chapter on Kant, 

egel and Schopenhauer appeared in 7he A/- 
fantic Monthly during the past year, where so 
much of our best educational literature first ap- 
pears, and was at the time noted by us as the 
clearest and most entertaining treatment of a 
difficult subject we had ever seen. Students of 


philosophy cannot afford to miss the book. 

A year or more ago, too, we called attention 
to a little volume called “A Lily among 
Thorns,” being an interpretation of the ‘Song 
of Solomon”’ simply as a piece of literature, and 
so doing away with the nonsensical methods 








[May, 


resorted to by the average theological commen- 
tator when called upon to explain this book of 
the Bible. Now the book of “Job’’ has been 
subjected to the same kind of natural and 
rational treatment as a piece of literature, with 
equally happy results, in a neat volume entitled 
The Epic of the Inner Life, (The Same. Price 
$1.25) by Prof. John F. Genung. It throws 
more light on the book of Job than all the com- 
mentaries put together, and shows it to be a 
thoroughly enjoyable, a beautiful, noble and 
edifying poem, containing less theology than as 
usually interpreted, but a great deal more truth, 
beauty and religion. We commend it heartily 
to all students of literature as well as to students 
of the Bible. 

Art study has become one of the most popu- 
lar studies of the day. It must necessarily be 
so in the progress of culture and true education. 
Hence Prof. James M. Hoppin’s volume, 7he 
Early Renatssance, and other essays on art 
subjects (The Same. Price, $2.) is a timely work. 
We have no more refined and scholarly writer 
on art subjects in the country than is the author. 
This readers of his occasional articles in our 
leading magazines have ere now discovered. 
He has therefore done well to gather his scat- 
tered writings together and put them into the 
handsome volume now before us. Besides the 
excellent paper on ‘‘The Early Renaissance,” 
he writes of the Principles of Art, Tendencies of 
Modern Art, Art in Education, Art and Relig- 
ion, and critiques of various great works and 
schools of art. We wish heartily that every 
superintendent and teacher in the land would 
read and take to heart the truths so beautifully 
expressed in the essay on Art in Education. 
For teachers this one essay alone should be 
worth the price of the entire volume. 

That veteran worker in the educational field, 
Dr. Edward Brooks, the City Superintendent of 
Philadelphia, has earned the gratitude of all our 
young people by nothing more than by his 
“Story of the Iliad,” of which we wrote some 
time ago, and now by his similar Story of the 
Odyssey (Phila., Penn Publishing Co.) The 
sense of Homer’s great epic is faithfully given, 
and yet in such easy, flowing English as to bear 
few marks of translation from another language. 
Boys and girls will enjoy the story itself, and 
having read it will be more ready and willing to 
enjoy the original. The same publishers have 
also done a good work in issuing in such neat 
and handy form Mr. J. P. Mahaffy’s Zhe Prin- 
ciples of the Art of Conversation, and Agnes H. 
Morton's Correspondence, Suggestions, Precepts, 
and Examples. Both are dainty little volumes, 
uniform in style, practical in method, judicious 
and helpful. Teachers will be able to find 
much valuable assistance in them in teaching 
the two almost “ lost arts’ of which they treat, 
and which ought to have more attention given 
them in our schools. To be able to converse 
with ease and good sense, and to write a proper 
letter, are essential marks of true culture, while 
that higher culture which belongs to ripe schol- 
arship is evidenced by nothing so much as by 
accuracy and skill in the use of right words, the 
exactly correct word in exactly the right place. 
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To this end Chas. F. Johnson’s English Words, 
Elementary Study of Derivations (New York: 
Harper & Brother) ought to be a valuable aid, 
for it is only by a knowledge of the original 
meaning of a word’s ancestry, as it were, of the 
ore whence it is coined, that accuracy in the 
use of that word can be attained. Mr. Johnson 
tries to guide us to such knowledge of the origin 
and relationship of words and their uses in his 
scholarly little volume, and does so in an inter- 
esting and untechnical way. It is a good book 
to have within easy reach in the study and on 
the teacher's desk in the school-room. 

We note with much pleasure that Lancaster 
County at last has a brief yet sufficiently full 
local history for use in its schools. It is called 
A Brief History of Lancaster County, by 1. S. 
Clare, edited by Anna Lyle (Lancaster, Argus 
Publishing Co., $1.15,) and gives with especial 
fulness the early history of the Indian tribes, 
first settlement by whites and colonial life up to 
the Revolutionary War. Mr. Clare’s éxperience 
and well-known ability as a popular condenser 
and compiler have succeeded in giving us in 
this volume a very interesting narrative, with 
which young people and adults alike, in Lan- 
caster county, should be acquainted. Our chil- 
dren need to know more of the geography and 
history of their immediate vicinity. It is alto- 
together wrong to drill them in the history of 
far-off lands and leave them ignorant of their 
own county. Every school in the state ought 
to study its county history along with general 
history. The book is well printed and bound, 
and has numerous interesting illustrations. It 
will be found as interesting for home reading as 
it will be useful for school work. What we 
have said of local history is equally true of local 
science. Young folks ought to study the geo- 
logy, botany, etc., of their home fields, forests. 
streams, and hills. And sucha book as Alex. E, 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins (Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Bay State Publishing Co.,) will both in- 
spire and help them to do this. It is designed 
to teach them to observe and discover near-by 
facts and their relations. It is untechnical yet 
really scientific, entertaining and popular in 
style, well illustrated, and cannot but be useful 
in and out of school. 

More and more the inductive method of study- 
ing languages is winning its way into favor. 
Its advantages are well illustrated in An Jnduc- 
tive Latin Primer (New York: American Book 
Co.,) by Wm. R. Harper and Isaac B. Burgess. 
Like the same authors’ “Inductive Latin 
Method ”’ it is meant for an elementary Latin 
book. It is easier, shorter and less formal than 
the ‘“‘ Method,” and can be used without a sep- 
arate grammar, if desired. Its maps, plans, 
and illustrations are an added attraction. The 
brief treatise on English Grammar accompany- 
ing it, if studied as designed in connection with 
the Latin, will give the pupil a clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the essential elements 


of tne language. The book is an admirable 
one in every way. The same firm have pub- 
lished also one of the most practical and 
thorough text-books known to uson 7he Human 
Body and Its Health, by Wm. Thayer Smith. 





It is short yet interesting, reliable, and full of 
good sense, giving clearly all that need be known 
on the subject by the school children. 

Two excellent mathematical text-books are 
Advanced Arithmetic for Secondary schools, 
High schools, Academies, Seminaries, and Nor- 
mal schools, by Jno. H. French (New York, Har- 
per & Brothers,) and Plane and Solid Geometry, 
by Seth T. Stewart (New York, American Book 
Co). Both these books are characterized by clear- 
ness of arrangement and expression, admirable 
adaptation to the wants of the school room, and 
thoroughness of method and treatment. Teach- 
ers would do well to examine them carefully. 

A new and valuable work is found in the A/- 
plication of Algebra to Arithmetic, by Sylvanus 
Shimer, A. M. of South Bethlehem. (/. 2. 
Esser, Publisher, Kutztown, Pa.) The author, 
a teacher of long experience, here uses the al- 
gebraic equation to simplify all mathematical 
operations, so that theory and practice proceed 
together, each aiding the other, with the result 
of more intelligent mastery of the subject. The 
work includes, as supplementary aids to its 
general plan, logarithms, plane trigonometry, 
geometry and experimental equations. It pre- 
sents also the mechanical powers and their ap- 
plication to practical life. It is designed as a 
self-instructor, for the use of teachers, high 
schools, academies, etc. The arrangement is 
good, the problems numerous and well chosen, 
and the book should be very suggestive and 
especially useful in the hands of the self-reliant 
student. 

Sometimes a magazine varies its plan of make up 
for a single number, in a way that makes that issue 
unique. The Cosmopolitan published one number 
some months ago filled entirely with contributions 
from women. In the same way the May issue of 
this monthly will be noteworthy on account of the 
change in the style of illustration. With hardly an 
exception, the number is entirely made up of original 
works of art, and all by the best artists that could be 
found.. The names of Walter Crane, the English 
decorator, W. M. Chase, E. W. Kemble, F. Rem- 
ington, C. S. Reinhart, etc., are enough of themselves 
to distinguish the issue, 


The Ladies’ Home Fournal, Philadelphia, has a 
strong and attractive prospectus for the present year, 
1892. Mrs. Gladstone is to write a series of prac- 
tical articles for mothers on “ Hints from a Mother's 
Life ;’”’ Mr. Howells’ next novel, a story for girls, 
will appear in the ourna/; Mamie Dickens, the 
eldest daughter of Charles Dickens, is to write eight 
reminiscent papers on “My Father as I Recall 
Him;’’ Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of * The 
Anglomaniacs,’’ will portray ‘‘Social Life in New 
York,” which Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren will also do 
for Washington, and Mrs. Reginald DeKoven for 
Chicago; Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher will continue 
to tell of “ Mr. Beecher as [| Knew Him;” Mrs. 
McKee, President Harrison’s daughter, is to write 
on the training of children; Palmer Cox’s “ Brown- 
ies” will appear all the year; Robert J. Burdette is 
to have a regular humorous department; Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s next novel will be printed, while Chauncey 
M. Depew, Mr. Wanamaker, Mrs. Ex-Secretary 
Whitney, and a score of other “ diners-out,” will 
tell whether or not the use of wine is decreasing at 
fashionable dinners. 
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Boys and girls, both young and older grown, do not 
miss this secret of happiness for yourselves and others: 
be kind—and show your love now! Do not wait 
until some late to-morrow; or until the eclipse of death 
has come to eyes that now beam with a light clear and 
bright and tender. One day I met my father on the 
road to town. “I wish you would take this package 
to the village for me, Jim,” he said hesitatingly, Now 9 
I was a boy of twelve, not fond of work, and just out 
of the hay-field, tired and hungry. It was two miles 
into town. I wanted to get my supper and to dress for 
singing class, My first impulse was to refuse and to 
do it harshly, for I was vexed that he should ask me 
after my long day’s work. If I did refuse, he would 
go himself. He was a gentle, patient old man. But 
something stopped me—one of God’s good angels, I 
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think. “Of course, father, I’ll take it,” I said heartily, 
giving my scythe to one of the men. He gave me the 
package. ‘ Thank you, Jim,” he said; “1 was going 
myself, but somehow I don’t feel very strong to-day.” 
He walked with me to the road that turned off to 
town, and as he left he put his hand on my arm saying, 
“Thank you, my son. You’ve always been a good 
boy to me, Jim.”’ I burried into town and back again. 
When I came near the house, I saw a crowd of farm- 
hands at the door. One of them came to me, the 
tears rolling down his face. ‘Your father!”’ he said, 
‘* He fell dead just as he reached the house. The last 
words he spoke were to you,.”’ I am an old man, now, 
but I have thanked God over and over again, in all the 
years that have passed since that hour; and those last 
words were, “‘ You’ve always been a good boy to me.” 





“FATHER JOE.” 
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1. Gliding ’mid the poor and low -ly, With his voice sosad and low, Ona mission pure and ho - ly 
2. Tho’ the life ebb fast and fast - er, Tho’ the Reaper Death be nigh, Still he whispers of his Mas -ter 
3- I have seen him earnest pleading Till his winning voice did fail; And the lost sheep gently leading, 
4. I git oven him tired returning ak oy lonely mid nae way, I have known him till the morning 
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Goes, contented, Father Joe. When the sabes ums gild the river, When the clouds are black with rain, 
Ever watching fromthe sky, And the crown that waits in Heaven—* Come, my brother, ere too late!” 
Tho’ his cheek was wan and pale. “God shall raise the meek in spirit, He the haughty shall bring low, 
Seek and guide, and toil and pray. Oh! God grant that where the fountains Of His mercy ev-er flow, 
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And the poor rich joys inherit!’’ Hearourloving Father Joe, Hear our lov - ing Father Joe. 
Far beyond the distant mountains | may meet dear Father Joe, I may mont dear Father Joe. 
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take upon our breast, or bruise some reed or crush 
poor Hope until it bleed, we may be mute, not turning 
quickly to impute grave fault: for they and we have 








The hands are such dear hands; they are so full; 
they turn at our demands so often; they reach out, with 
trifles scarcely thought about, so many times; they do 














so very many things for me, for you—if their fond 
wills mistake we may well bend, not break. They 
are such fond, frail lips that speak to us. Pray, if 
love strips them of discretion many times, or if they 
speak too slow or quick, such things we may pass by; 
for we may see days not far off when those small words 
may be held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, 
but dear, because the lips are no more here. They 
are such dear, familiar feet that go along the path with 


ours—feet fast or slow, and trying to keep pace—if 


they mistake, or tread upon some flower that we would 





such a little way to go—can be toge ther such a little 
while along the way—we will be patient while we 
may. So many little faults we find; we see them, for 
not blind is Love. We see them; but if you and I 
perhaps remember them some by- and- by they will not be 
faults then—grave faults—to you and me, but just odd 
ways—mistakes, or even less—remembrances to bless, 


Days dena so many things—yes, hours ; 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken works to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light, 
We may be patient: for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 





